No. 4721.—Volume 175. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


IN NEW COLOURS FOR 
AUTUMN DRESSES 
CLOAKS, JUMPERS & 
CHILDRENS FROCKS 


SS 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WEAPONS OF TUTANKHAMEN. 
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The Illustrated London News 
October 12, 1929. 


WORLD-FAMED FOR 
BEAUT Yor COLOURING 
GRACEFUL DRAPING 
AND DURABILITY 


LIBERTY VELVETEEN 


8/11 AYARD. 26">WiDE 
11/6 a YARD. 55"" WIDE 
12’9 a YARD 40'"WiDE 
PATTERNS POST FREE 


LIBERTY&CO.E 
REGENT STREET 
LONDON.wi. AND 
PARIS . . ims 





AUSTRALIA 


BY TIIR 


ORIENT LINE|'% 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Matis 


Through tickets se NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 
Tickets interchangeable with other Lines. 


HOLIDAY vane TO SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
RIVIERA, ITALY, EGYPT, and CEYLON 
CRUISES BY 20,000 TON STEAMERS. 
Tons. Tondon Toulon Nap es 
20,000 Oct.12 Oct.18 Oct. 20 
20,000 Oct.26 Nov. 1 Nov. 3 
20,000 Nov. 9 Nov.15 Nov. 17 
15,000 Nov. 23 Nov.29 Dec. 1 
12,000 Dec. 7 Dec. 13. Dec. 15 
12,000 Dec. 21 Dece.27 Dec. 29 
20,000 Jan. 4 Jan.10 Jan. 12 
20,000 Jan.18 Jan. 24 Jan. 26 


AN DERSON GREEN & CO. LTD 
, Fenchurch Av., E.C.3. Branch Offices : 
rSt S.W.1; No.1,Australia House, Strand 


ORONSAY 
ORONTES 
ORAMA 
ORMONDE 
ORSOVA 
ORVIETO 
OTRANTO 
ORFORD 


Managers— 
Head Office: 
14,Cockspu 





an Old Jime ‘Melody 


a ~ Spinet 


OVAL CIGARETTES 
Fine Virginia, Cork Tipped, Pocket tin of 20-16 











GENUINE IRISH TWEEDS 
AND HOMESPUNS 
DIRECT AT LOW PRICES. 


Hamilton’s Irish Materials are made 
from pure new wool, and are the 
best value ‘obtainable in outdoor 
clothing for men and women ; give 
long wear and look smart. Supplied 
direct through the mails. 

Sold in lengths or in garments tailored to 
measure by men tailors. Our simple self- 
measurement system ensures perfect fil: 
satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Patterns and literature post free on request. 
Write Desk 18. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


PORTRUSH, NORTH IRELAND. 


No Branches or Agencies. 











For uses innumerable. 


On Sale Everywhere. 
Tubes, 44d., 6d., 9d. 


HAS A PLACE 





IN EVERY WELL-ORDERED HOME AS 


SECCOTINE 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


MENDER OR MAKER. 


Write for free booklet. 


M'Caw, Stevenson & 
Orr, Limited, Belfast. 











BEFORE AND AFTER ALL FORMS OF RECREATION 


make it a habit to apply Beetham’s Larola to both face and hands, night and 
morning. By so doing you will not only safeguard the skin and complexion against 
the effects of weather changes and constant exposure to the wind, but at the 
same time you are nourishing and strengthening the delicate skin tissues. 


Jarola, 


is rightly regarded as the most effective skin emollient for improving and maintaining the 
complexion at its best and removing and preventing all roughness, redness, irritation, etc 
From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 and 2/6, or post free direct. 
If your Complexion be too pale, try Larola Rose Bloom—it's lovely, 1/- per box 
LAROLA TOILET POWDER, 2/6 per box, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


ENGLAND. 














PARIS 


HOTEL DU LOUVRE 


Entirely Renovated—First-Class Restaurant 


Places du Théatre Francais et Palais Royal. 
Rue de Rivoli, Avenue de I’Opéra. 


Telegraphic Address: 
Louvrotel 111 Paris. 














ST.MORITZ 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF WINTER SPORTS 


ENGADINE 
Switzerland 


(6,000 ft. alt.) 


Leading Hotels with own Private Ice Rinks: 
THE GRAND HOTEL 
THE KULM HOTELS 


THE SUVRETTA 
THE PALACE 
THE CARLTON 











The modern palatable 
form of Iron Tonic. 
Devoid of all the usual 
drawbacks of Iron Tonics. 


ONE : \ eS NLAND Po) 


THE IRON ‘JELLOID' CO, Lro. 


Iror Jelloid 


189, CENTRAL ST., LONDON, ENG. 


SS1O IN. THE NITED KINGDOM 


Unequalled for Anemia 
and Weakness in Men, 
Women and Children. 
Of all Chemists, price 1/3 
and 3/- per box 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: INVERESK HOUSE, 36, STRAND 
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Seldom has any book aroused so great, so widespread 
an enthusiasm! Awaited impatiently by a public eager 
to share in a project planned by the Prince of Wales, 
The Legion Book has issued from the press to face an 
overwhelming demand. Order your copy to-day— 
while the first edition lasts! Stories—articles—poems 
—all new and hitherto unpublished. Every picture by 
a famous artist. Every contribution by the direct 
invitation of the Prince of Wales. Variety in style, 
in matter, in treatment. Authors as far apart as 
Edgar Wallace and Aldous Huxley. Arrtists as 
widely different as Poy and Epstein! A brilliant array 
of British Art and British Letters in a single volume 
at the price of a guinea! 

All proceeds go to help the British Legion, and 
by the King’s desire are to be regarded as a thank- 
offering for His Majesty's recovery. 

Order your Legion Book to-day and make your own 
thank-offering. From The British Legion. 96 Eccleston 
Square, $\W/1, from the publishers, Messrs. Cassell Ltd., 


La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4, or from your bookseller. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA 


LEGION BOOK? 
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A completely new 


Kneyelopaedia 
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7" MASTERPIECE of world- 
wide co-operation” — no 
phrase could better describe 

the mew Britannica ! 

Each one of the 3,500 contributors 

who between them wrote the new 

Britannica was chosen as being the 
world’s leading authority on his particular subject. 

In this amazing book are thousands upon thou- 

sands of enthralling articles by artists and scholars, 

by inventors and explorers, by doctors and lawyers. 


Great business men describe their methods. 
Eminent scientists reveal in simple, every-day 
English the latest discoveries of modern research. 


Only the international prestige of the Britannica, 
won by the lofty standard of scholarship, authority 
and accuracy, first set a century and a half ago and 
ever since rigidly maintained, could command the 
services of such men and women. And only the 
experienced leadership of its editors could have 
brought them together and so successfully co- 
ordinated their work ! 








Vast range of facts 


Think of having this vast range of wisdom, learning 
and up-to-date information at your elbow! That 
is what the mew Britannica gives! The practical 
technique of every-day accomplishment, the deep- 
est learning of scholars, the mysteries of science— 
it places all at the instant disposal of every man 
or woman. Clearly, compactly, simply, it unrolls 
before your eyes the whole vivid panorama of 
this swiftly moving age ! 


Education of a new type 


And to meet the needs of our new civilization, the 
14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
been made new from cover to cover. Only a small 
amount of material that could not be improved 
in any way is retained from previous editions. 


In this mew Britannica practical knowledge is 
given full place side by side with theory. You 
learn “ how ” as well as “ why.” Whatever your 
business or whatever your hobby, the new Britan- 
nica will help you do as well as know. 


Equal to a whole library 


15,000 dramatic illustrations light up the printed 
page. You learn by seeing as well as by reading. 
Thousands of hours of lectures, years spent in 
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This handsome bookcase-table, made of 
solid Brown Mahogany, is included with 
every set of the new Britannica. 
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A FEW NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTORS 


SiR ARTHUR KEITH 
Str W. FLINDERS PETRIE 


Evolution of Man 
Ancient Measures 
and Weights, etc. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY Homer, etc. 
Str W. SEFTON BRANCKER Civil Aviation 
ROGER FRY Cézanne 
Emit Lupwic The Hohenzollerns and the 
ex-K aiser 





S1R JOSIAH STAMP Capital Levy, etc. | 
| HENRY ForD Mass Production | 
THE RT. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
Labour Party 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW Socialism 
THE DucHEss OF ATHOLL Elementary Education | 
GENE TUNNEY Boxing | 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 
League of Nations 
Tue Rt. Hon. Lorp SANKEY The Court of 
Criminal Appeal | 
THE Rt. HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
| Real Property 
| G. K. CHESTERTON Charles Dickens, etc. 
BERNARD DARWIN Golf 
| SIR GEORGE NEWMAN Preventive Medicine 
THE HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
The Philosophical Consequences of Relativity 
Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp RAYLEIGH Argon 
Dr. EINSTEIN Space-time 
Tue Rt. Rev. THE LorD BIsHoP OF DURHAM | 
Church and State, etc. | 
His EMINENCE CARDINAL BOURNE 
The Roman Catholic Church | 
THE Rt. HON. LorpD BADEN POWELL 
Boy Scouts | 
HELEN WILLS Lawn Tennis | 
Etc., Etc. 
| 























world travel, many months of formal education, 
could not give the same opportunities for pleasure 
and profit as are compressed in this marvellous 
** 24-volume library ” ! 


Famous men are your 
every-day companions 


Explore the mysteries of industry and science with 
Ford and Eddington, Einstein and Redmayne. 
Trace the development of literature and philo- 
sophy with Chesterton and Bertrand Russell, 
Humbert Wolfe and Benedetto Croce. Study law 


Britannica 


Written by 
3,900 | 
World-Famous 
Men & Women 


under Birkenhead and Sankey; history with 
Ernest Barker and Oman. All professions, all 
hobbies, all fields of learning are authoritatively 
treated—your own among them. 


Amazingly low price 
Yet this marvellous mew Britannica—“ the world’s 
greatest book of knowledge’’—is now offered at less 
cost than any complete revision of the Britannica 
during the last fifty years. The economies of 
mass production place this supreme achievement 
in encyclopaedia making within the reach of every 
reader of this advertisement ! 


FREE Booklet 


Naturally, the demand for the mew Britannica is 
great. Ifyou want a set of the first printing on the 
present favourable terms, act at once! This 
coupon brings you (absolutely without obligation) 
a fascinating booklet telling about easy payment 
terms and the handsome bookcase-table that is 
included with every set. It includes specimen 
pages, maps and colour plates taken from the 
new Britannica itself. 


You are cordially invited to pay a visit to 
our showroom at Imperial House, 80-86, 
Regent Street, W.1. (close to Piccadilly 
Circus) where the various bindings of the 
new Britannica and the bookcase-table are 
on view. 


POST THIS 
COUPON TO-DAY 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., LTD., 
IMPERIAL HOUSE, 80-86, REGENT STREET. 
LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me by return of post, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 
of the Britannica, together with full information 
concerning bindings, low price offer.and easy 
terms of payment. 
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THE DIGNITY 
OF LINENS 


O matter what your style 

of decoration ; what period 

vour furniture, a generous dis- 

play of fine Linen will give that 

mellow touch of old-world dig- 

nity,so pleasing in effect and 
taste. 





No. 85. Tea Cloth in natural linen 
with real Filet lace border, in heavy 
make and hand-embroidery. Each 
Size: 36x 36ins. Size: 45x 45ins 


20/- 27/9 
Lace Dinner Sets 
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No. 86. Real Eilet Lace Dinner 
Set with darned lace centre. In 
beige shade. 


Per set of 25 pieces 79/6 
Linen Tray Cloths 


aa 





Hand - embroidered and 


No. 87. 
scalloped Tray Cloths on fine Irish 
Linen. Each 

Size: 14x20ins. Size: 16x 24 ins. 


5/3 6/9 


We pay carriage and C.O.D. fees on 
Orders of 20/- in U.K. 


ROBINSON 
CLEAVER: 























CARPETS 


Moderately priced Carpets of British Man 
we can thoroughly recommend to giv 
faction. 


self-colours, also small designs. 


Ft. ins Ft. ins. 


60 - 106 x. 10 


caved sxemnt 
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He ‘ehots oo fla 
of Knightstridge. S. 1. 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER 


ufacture which 
e every satis- 


They are made in a variety of good Persian 
and Indian designs, also in a large range of attractive 


EXAMPLES OF SIZES AND PRICE: 


s. 


6 910 
10 17 
i 3 
6 13 12 
6 14 19 
o 12 10 
o 13 19 
o 15 10 
o 17 10 
6 18 10 
19 10 
621 0 


N ND 


ON 


oooe © Oo Oe oD oD © oD > 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 














Dining Room 
Sitting Room 
Bedroom 
Any Room — 


An “ESSE” Stove heats the average 
room continuously throughout the 
winter for less than 6d. per day. Leave 
the sitting or dining room door open 
at night, and its healthy warmth will 
radiate through the house, preventing 
frozen pipes. Its safe fire burns 
Anthracite—that glowing, smokeless, 
sootless fuel—and needs only five 
minutes attention every 24 hours. 


Prices from 
£2 15s. upwards 


Showrooms: London, Liverpool, Edinburgh and G 







Ask your Stove Dealer 
for the interesting 
“&SSE”" Book, or we 
will post to you with 
na:ne of nearest Dealer. 


“*ESS&" 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD, Ltd., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. Estd. 1854, 


lasgow, 





You will see PARIS 
at its best 
from your 






HOTEL © id 
CONTINENTAL 


SAME MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL CANNES. 
GRAND HOTEL DU.LION D'OR REIMS 
MANAGING Director. EVELAINE 





Most efficient and practical Safety Razor 
ever built, and Cheap, too. 


NO MORE BOTHER. No More Blades to Buy. 
“The New Rigid” 


“EDLA” Safety Razor 


Has a solid fine-grain 


i <8 Hollow-ground Blade, 
Ay produced 













by hand 
forging. Strops like 
an old-fashioned razor 
At a Popular Price. 
8/9 
Delivered in a 
neat, flat, 
leather case, 
Pocket _ size. 


ar rIITIT TIA \ 
Hand-forged. 
A blade that 
shaves and lasts 
for years, 
Trade 
Inquiries Invited. 
Also at 17/6 each 
with a more elaborate 
handle. But not a 


better blade 
—_ 


Handy to 
carry 
when tray 
elling. 


Sold 
nihaea 
3 oy, guarantee 


Learn to strop and Shave in ieee 
Comfort. : 
From any dealer, or direct from? 


EDLA, Balcombe, Sussex, ENGLAND. 


Azcuts, New York, U.S.A.: 
k R TRIPLER & CO. 366, Madison Avenue 








FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBN. 1908 GOLD MEDAL 












Try this 
chocolate covered 
Fruit Lozenge 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


——— © 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists 3]- per box 
67 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE RD, LONDON, S.E.4 
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All the fabrics named 
below are produced 
from Courtaulds’ 


finest Rayon Yarns. 
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Daintiness itself for present-day 
Underwear and Frocks. The 
. textile success of the year. 

" 37/38" 1 per 
= Ba , : wide, 3/1 1d. yard. 


” 
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A delightful Crepe Suede fabric, 
satisfying to the eye and pleasing 
to the touch. 


Wide, OAbLa, 5/11, °5' 
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LSA 


A luxury fabric at a moderate 
price ; wonderfully durable in wear. 


1S te 
pas 
SanToy 


Lovely colours and fascinating 

designs for the lady of taste, yet 
moderate in price. 

6& 99 





Silk-like, durable, and ideal for 
Jumpers, Lingerie, _ Children’s 
wear, etc. 37/38" wide. 


Striped Designs, 3 3d. 
Plain Shades and 3/6d. 


Self Checks, Per yard. 


”? 
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A high-grade Rayon and Wool 
Marocain of character and charm. 


37 /38"' I 
wide, 5/ 1 1d. ae 
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A Rayon and Wool Marocain. 
Thoroughly dependable and 
hard-wearing. 


38/39" , 
wide, 4, 1 1 id. ea) 


” 








The standard knitted fabric for Lin- 
gerie ; beautifully soft and durable. 


48/49"' | > 
wide, 5/ 1 1d. Rae 


Viscolaime 


A rew popular-priced Lingerie 


Fabrics of Fame and Beauty ! fabric. Ask to see patterns, 
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EXTILE variations and discoveries are born almost every day 
in the wonderful designing-rooms of COURTAULDS LIMITED. 
¢ No matter how quickly one style displaces another, COURTAULDS’ 2 
FABRICS reflect the advance and cater for it with enthusiasm. Yet abrics yo te 
with all this resource and ingenuity, the same fine properties go into LEADING 
every one of COURTAULDS’ FABRICS. Non-soiling; lasting DRAPERS & STORES EVERYWHERE. 
finish; purity in every thread; wonderful wear and utmost value,  [/f any difficulty, please write Courtaulds Ltd. 
| however small the price per yard. Ask your Draper or Store to (Dept. F.17), 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
= show you the newest patterns of the COURTAULDS’ DRESS and London, E.C.1. for name of nearest Retailer 
LINGERIE FABRICS named above. The name is on the Selvedge. and descriptive literature: 
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BIBBY LINE “ 











se 
her 
f CEYLON 
: \ for 
Christmas Holidays 
Bly RETURN TICKETS: 
F .» From Marseilles - - £90 
i From Liverpool - « “G95 
A ¥ Only First ¢ Passenger: Carried 
ese Se ee 
-——— BIBBY BROS. & CO., arse 
{| 26. CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL 
H 22 PALL MALL LONDON 
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of the skin and hair. 
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Soap 1s. Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. 
Talcum 1s. 3d. Sold everywhere. 
For sample each address: F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd. 
31, Banner Street, London, E. C 
ae Cuticura Shaving Stick Is. 3d. 


i. 


Cuticura Soap 


WORLD-FAMOUS FOR DAILY TOILET USE 


THE every-day use of Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by occasional applications of 
Cuticura Ointment, when required, is 
=e best insurance against skin troubles. 

hey not only cleanse and purify, but also 
enhance and preserve the natural qualities 


















































WHEN YOU COME TO CANADA 
VIA C.P.R. ASK FOR 


ritish Consols 


A Cigarette for kvery faste’ 
BLENDS BRITISH CONSOLS EXPORT 


w C MACDONALD INCORPORATED, TOGACTCO & CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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EVERY CPR. LINER CARRIES BRITISH CONSOLS 
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REIGATE. 


Selected Pony skins of finest 
supple quality and collar of 
rich Beaver, 
for this perfect model. 
Sizes: S.W., W. 


Price 65 Guineas. 


are responsible 


\WOOLLANDS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE.sw.1 


QUALITY FURS 
and 


FROCKS from PARIS 


There is no doubt whatsoever about 
must consider their 
wardrobe equipped for the Autumn 


it that no one 


until they have visited the salons of 
Woolland Brothers, Knightsbridge, 
S.W. There are lovely day and 
evening gowns that have come hot- 
foot from Paris, and in them the 


latest commands of fashion are 
reflected. 
H. 12. -‘*“KAYSER” NEW 


HIGH -PANEL SILK HOSE, 
with lisle feet and tops and slipper 
heel. Sizes 84 to ro}. 

Price 7/11 
\lso another quality, with square heel. 
Sizes 8} to ro}. 
Price 9/11 
slipper heel. 
Price 10/6 


In latest fashionable shades. 


Also heavier quality, 


WOOLLAND BROS., Ltd., 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


Opposite Hyde Park Hotel. 














HENRY HEATH 


- 107: 109° OXFORD ch a 


BRANCHES 
58, Cheapside, E.C.2 
78 Lombard St., E.C.3 


62 Piccadilly, W. 1 
132 Fenchurch St., E.C.3 








“The CODDINGTON” 


Made of superfine fur felt, perfect in style and correct in detail, 
this model is ideal for all occasions. In Buff and shades of Grey. 


25 - and 32/6. 


illustrations of new shapes. Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
A selection of hats will be sent on approval. 


Price: 
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HILPRUFE 












PYJAMAS. 
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ONE QUALITY ONLY 
—The Highest Attainable. 


VESTS, PANTS, TRUNK DRAWERS, 
Also COMBINATIONS 

TO SPECIAL 
Ask your Outfitter or writé direct for a copy of the 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
If any difficulty in obtaining Chilprufe write direct to 


THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO., 


REGD 


Action or inaction, 
coolness or warmth, 
Chilprufe gives the 
same unvaried 
comfort 


Your game may prove a “ waiting’ 
game in part. Or the thermometer 
may seem erratic But in Chilprufe 
vou may safely ignore such matters. 
In warmth, fineness and endurance, 
Chilprufe is easily the best. The cut, 
stvle and quality are everything a 
man desires in Underwear. 


ORDER: 


(JOHN A. BOLTON, Proprietor), LEICESTER. 
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DISTINCTIVE LUGGAGE 
FOR COMFORT IN TRAVEL 





In this medium-sized trunk can be packed a complete wardrobe 
of gowns or suits, linen, hats, and shoes; No CONSTANTLY 


PACKING AND UNPACKING. ‘Customs’’ worries are reduced, 
and long journeys are made with the utmost comfort and ease. 


The trunk illustrated is one of a large 
be inspected in oiir extensive showrooms. Size: 42 


PRICE §&8} Gns. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 


(Debenhams Ltd.) 


70 & 71, WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


variety which can always 
x 21} x 15 ins. 
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A HEALTH INVESTMENT 


~é 


There are few sounder travel investments offering to-day— 
particularly for health-giving returns—than the Winter Sunshine 
Cruises to South Africa arranged by the leading South African | 
Shipping Companies in co-operation with the State Railways of that | 


Dominion. 


January 1930. 


A detailed programme (‘ A.Y.’) will be sent promptly on request. 


Apply : 
The Director, 
Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, 


and 


the leading Tourist and Shipping Agencies. 


Oct. 12, 1929 
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Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, 














The tours are organised on an inclusive travel system and the 
fares, ranging from £125 upwards, cover the cost of a return ocean | 
voyage of 12,000 miles and extensive railway tours in South 
Africa with hotel charges, catering and sleeping services on 
trains, etc. Sailings from Great Britain in December 1929, and 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRSHIP YET COMPLETED, WHOSE TRIALS HAVE BEEN, AWAITED* WITH EAGER INTEREST: 
“R101” FLOATING IN HER VAST HANGAR AT CARDINGTON, 


The public has iong awaited, with intense interest, the trials of the two new and provisionally, the ground crew of 400 men were warned to stand by in readiness 
enormous British airships, ‘‘ R101,” recently completed in the Royal Airship from 5.30 a.m. that morning; but once more the weather proved unpropitious. 
Works at Cardington, Bedfordshire, and her companion giant, “ R 100," nearing It was stated that, in passing through the hangar doors, the airship would leave 
completion in the works of the Airship Guarantee Co., at Howden, Yorkshire. The only a space of 8 ft. between her top and the roof, and that forty-eight hours 
launch of “R101"’ was arranged for Saturday, October 5, but unfavourable would first be spent in mooring - mast trials, followed by short flights and frequent 


weather forecasts caused a postponement On the 7th. the next date fixed returns to the mast. Detail photographs appear on pages 618 and 619. 
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(i, 8 ABOARD “R100,” THE COMPANION SHIP (NOT YET COMPLETED) OF “R101”: “ut ‘4,9 FOR COMPARISON WITH THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH (NO. 8): A CORNER OF » 
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2. APPROPRIATELY KNOWN, FROM THE SHAPE, 
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BRITAIN’S NEW AIR GIANTS, | 
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Pas A DINING-SALOON SUGGESTING THE SOLIDITY AND LUXURY OF A LINER. Nhe, be THE LUXURIOUS DINING-ROOM OF “R101,"" WITH TABLES LAID. 4, 
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The State airship, “‘ R101," whose trials (as noted under the complete view of her on our front page) were arranged for October 5, and postponed more than once | 
owing to unfavourable weather, is the largest airship yet completed in the world. She has been built in the Royal Airship Works at Cardington, Bedfordshire, 
while her companion ship, ‘“‘R 100" (in which two of the above photographs, Nos. 8 and 11, were taken) is approaching completion in the works of the 
Airship Guarantee Co., at Howden, in Yorkshire. Originally, ‘“‘R 101” was scheduled to carry 100 passengers, and has accommodation for that number, but with 
the present engines she can only take fifty-two. The reduction was due to the decision to eliminate petrol as the main source of power, in favour of the much 
cheaper furnace oil, which affords virtual immunity from risk of fire. The change, however, involved producing a Diesel type of engine of weight low 
enough for aviation, and so far the hopes of obtaining such an engine have not been realised. The fact that ““R101" is the first airship to dispense with 


Puotocrapus oF “ R 100" (Nos. 8 AND 11) Repropucep rrom “ Tue Worip, Tue Air, AND Tue Future,” 
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s, | WHOSE TRIALS HAVE BEEN ["""" — 
§ 7; OF “R101” AND “R100.” | 
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G. 4. WHERE PASSENGERS WILL OBTAIN WONDERFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS DURING A FLIGHT: oh 
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“ ./ 3. THE INTERIOR OF THE CONTROL CABIN IN “R101”: 4, 
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THE OBSERVATION BALCONY IN “R 10}.’’ 
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r/ yo, IN THE CREW’S SLEEPING QUARTERS ABOARD “R101"': A CORNER f fred 
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OF " \, SHOWING THE DOUBLE ROWS OF BUNKS. WITH LADDER STEPS TO THE ip fs, 11. IN “R100""—-A SISTER-SHIP TO “R101” APPROACHING COMPLETION AT HOWDEN, ~ 

X¢ Wu UPPER BERTHS. a Fs YORKSHIRE: THE UPPER PART OF THE GALLERY IN THE PASSENGER QUARTERS. ; 
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petrol is, however, an important step in progress. She has also been designed to withstand much stronger vertical air currents than the German “ Graf 

= | Zeppelin,” but these advantages have meant extra weight in engines and their cars, known from their shape as ‘‘ power eggs.’’ The passenger-rooms are spacious 
ed and comfortable, and despite their light construction, chiefly of light wood, fabric, duralumin, and aluminium, present the apparent solidity of an ocean liner. 
he y This reduction of weight to a minimum is especially noticeable in the electric kitchen, where the cookers and stoves, pipes and water-containers, are all of 
th aluminium. Passengers will come on board by way of the mooring-masthead at a height of 200 ft. The five engine-cars look very small against the huge bulk 
ch of the ship, and the only other projection is the control-car. One of the most notable features of ““R101”’ is the perfect smoothness of the outer skin. 
me Openings in the ‘‘ nose"’ ensure a current of fresh air throughout. 


By COMMANDER Six CHaRLes Dennistoun Burney, Br. By Covrresy or THe PuspLisHerR, Mr. Atrrep A. Knorr. 
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ie a recent issue of The Illustrated London 

News there were some very beautiful coloured 
reproductions of scenes of religious ritual; which, 
the reader will be glad to learn, have provided 
me with a real hope and vision of the Reunion 
of Christendom. Here at last I find the essen- 
tials of the true Faith of the Future; the creed 
which all thoughtful men can accept; the creed 
that suits itself to the best thought of the age ; 
the religion that is purely spiritual, as Dr. Barnes 
would say, being purely in the spirit of the times ; 
the religion that appeals to something deeper 
than creed and dogma ; the religion for the plain 
man, for the practical man, and especially for 
the business man the vital appreciation of 
values in which we can all agree; the formula 
that will unite all the Churches, reconcile all the 
conflicting parties in the Church of England, and 
finally unite, after two hundred years of civil war, 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine True Religions 
of Scotland Need I say that I allude to the 
vivid picture of the worship of Namse, the God 
of Wealth ? 


A worship so modern, so rational, so much in 
touch with the whole spirit of the time, cannot 
be long in extending its full and formal establish- 
ment from Tibet to Tooting. I say its full and 
formal establishment. because it is obvious that 
the deeper, quieter, more truly spiritual influence 
of the god has long been prevalent in Tooting 
and elsewhere. But, though we have most of 
us seen a good many manifestations of the general 
affection felt for Namse the God of Wealth, I 
have never seen any manifestation of him half 
so attractive or so jolly as his appearance in 
the coloured photograph in The Illustrated London 
News. The ordinary dingy, sulky millionaire is 
afraid to wear crowns and crests like the ancient 
tyrants; he knows in his wicked heart that he 
has not really got the sort of popular authority 
that belonged to the old princes and priests. 
He therefore ‘‘ dresses with great simplicity ”’ ; 
and has paragraphs in all the papers to say so. 
There is none of that nonsense about dear old 
Namse. Whatever criticisms the fastidious might 
make on his appearance, nobody can say that 
he dresses with great simplicity. His face, or 
mask, rather suggests that of Mr. Hoover in a 
rage; and in this also there may be something 
symbolical. But would that we could hope to 
see the President of the United States coming 
out of the White House at Washington in any 
costume so conspicuous and so charming! Men 
seem to have lost the radiant expansiveness 
which makes such a parade possible. Anyhow, 
the God of Wealth is not ashamed of his 
wealth. There is only one snag in the situation, 
and possibly in the religion. The figure which 
follows in the procession immediately after the 
God of Wealth is described as the God of Hell. 


These extraordinary ceremonial figures and 
formalities seem to come from a celebration 
called the Old Dance at the Tibetan Monastery 
of Choni in Kansu, the photographs being 
taken by Dr. J. F. Rock. There has always 
been a great deal of talk about the religious 
mysteries in the interior of Tibet; but in the 
days of my mystical youth they were generally 
represented as being of a more ethereal and less 
entertaining character. In the days when Theo- 
sophy was at its widest moment of influence, we 
were often told that truth could only be found in 
the monasteries of Tibet. But we certainly were 
not told that the truth found there would be a 
grinning glorification of the power of Money, or a 
dance of a horned devil to typify the instant 
menace of death and hell. The monks of the real 
Tibet seemed to be rather more realistic than the 
Mahatmas of the imaginary Tibet. I, for one, 
would much rather take part in that pageant of 
pantomime masks, where everything is painted 
in bright colours, and is popular, and at any 
rate means something, than sit waiting in an 
esoteric salon for a message from a Mahatma, 


By G, K. CHESTERTON. 
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AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN CRETE: A FINE ROMAN COPY 

OF A GREEK STATUE OF THE EARLY FIFTH CENTURY B.C.— 

A MASTERPIECE OF CLASSIC SCULPTURE, AND UNUSUALLY 
WELL PRESERVED. 


“A work of classic sculpture which will arouse the greatest interest among 
archzologists,” writes a correspondent in sending us this photograph, “* has 
lately been discovered on the site of the ancient city of Lappa in Crete. 
The statue, in marble, is a little larger than natural size, and is probably 
the cult statue of some temple. The closest parallels to this draped figure 
are the famous, but fragmentary, ‘* Veiled Woman” (not otherwise classified) 
in the Berlin Museum, and the headless statue known as Demeter (Ceres) 
in the Palazzo Ducale at Venice. Like them, as shown here in the style 
and the treatment of drapery, the new statue is a Roman reproduction of 
a lost archaic statue of the early fifth century B.C.—hence its importance. 
But the Cretan work is the only one preserved intact, and is probably the 
finest and most faithful copy of the three. It has been placed in the small 
Museum at Retimo (or Rethymno), a modern town three hours’ journey from 
the ruins of Lappa.” 


who had nothing to say except You have been 
all things ; you shall achieve at last the right to 
be nothing.’” The jolly fellows in Choni, at any 
rate, say what they mean; and when they 
worship the God of Wealth they say so They 
do not serve God and Mammon, but serve 
Mammon as God; and at least get something 
out of it in the way of glitter and colour and 
painting the town red and gold. They do not 
have to endure the worship of wealth, and 
then have to endure refinement as well 


How much more melancholy is the condition 
of those, in modernised and rationalised Wesjern 
communities, who have to go about conducting 
secretly the cult of the Great God Namse! How 
much more uncomfortable it is to call on Namse 
morning, noon and night, and yet never be 
allowed to call him by his name! How miser 
able is our condition in industrial Europe and 
America, who dare not call on Namse as Namse 
but have to call him National Welfare, or Inter 
national Peace, or the British Empire or the 
New Republic, or Progress, or Humanity, ot 
some ghastly thing! Instead of the simple and 
heartfelt cry for More Money, which might 
come sincerely from so many of our hearts, 
there must be a mystification and a_ secret 
language, and the giving to the god of every 
other title except his own golden name Yet 
even this particular Asiatic name might perhaps 
be useful to persons in this delicate position. 
The mask must be transparent in Tibet, but 
it might still serve to mask the mystery in Tooting 
It might still be used as a _ polite political 
evasion, except to those who had profited by 
the printed information in The //lustrated Lindon 
News. Suppose a Member of Parliament isks as 
a supplementary question, ‘Can the right hon 
gentleman tell the House why he bestowed a 
peerage on Mr. Bunk, formerly known as the 
Vanishing Bookmaker ?’’ It would be healthy, 
but all too heroic, if the Cabinet Minister rose 
and said simply, ‘I did it for Money.’ But 
nobody could complain of unparliamentary 
language, if he rose and said with great gravity 
“I did it for Namse.”’ It would never do, if, 
when the orator asks the rhetorical question, 
“What is it that drives our best and_ boldest 
Empire-builders forth to establish order in the 
ends of the earth, what is the mysterious im- 
pulse and vision which draws out of them all 
their deep indomitable powers for the expansion 


of England?” . . . it would never do if the 
whole audience answered with one approving 
shout: ‘‘Money!’’ But no harm would be 


done if the audience were allowed to murmur and 
intone, as a sort of liturgical chorus, ‘‘ Namse.” 
It would always be possible to exhort the young 
to devote their lives earnestly and laboriously to 
Namse, where it would sound a little crude, 
perhaps, to tell them to devote themselves en- 
tirely to raking in the shekels or getting hold of 
the dibs. Considering the strange way in which 
Christian traditions still linger about even in 
this enlightened age, it might often be safer to 
say that our reason and conscience required us to 
worship Namse, rather than that they required 
us to worship Mammon 


In truth, there is more in this than meets the 
eye; certainly more than meets the eyeglasses of 
the supercilious professor of folk-lore and myth- 
ology. Asia, like Antiquity, has always been full 
of a public paganism, which had the advantage of 
candour and colour, and a soit of cynical public 
spirit. But our world is full of a private pagan- 
ism ; enough to make us look for gold, bit not 
enough to make us see it glitter Pagans wot 
shipped the powers because they were powertul, 
and had a god of wealth like a god of water o1 
wind or fire. But the snob and the sneak, who 
are lower than the pagan, were produced by 
the habit of worshipping worldliness as a 
power, and then being ashamed of it as a 
weakness. 
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THE MILITARY POWER OF MOSCOW : 


“RED” ARMY MANCEUVRES—SCENES OF INTEREST 
IN VIEW OF AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE RED ARMY: RUSSIAN CAVALRY IN THE PARADE INSPECTED 
BY GENERAL YEGOROV, COMMANDER OF THE WHITE RUSSIAN MILITARY 
DISTRICT. 
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ARMY TRAINING EXERCISES IN RUSSIA: A MACHINE-GUN 
‘IN ACTION’? DURING AN INFANTRY ATTACK. 
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The Anglo-Soviet Agreement recently concluded between 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Foreign Secretary, and M. 
Dovgalevsky, the Soviet envoy, lends a topical interest to 
everything Russian, including the ‘‘ Red*’ Army, the power 
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at the back of the Moscow Government. According to pud 
information supplied with the above photographs, they were 
taken during the Army manceuvres held at Bobruisk, in 


White Russia, on September 25. ‘ After the manceuvres,” 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ‘‘ RED" ARMY a “ ‘ 
“4) AND CHIEF OF THE RUSSIAN GENERAL STAFF: (/ Yum, — “1 wm 
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it is stated, ‘‘a parade was held. Comrade Voroshilov, 4 ATA — ANGLE, SHOWING THE CARTRIDGE C 
followed by Comrade Yegorov—the Commander of the White Russian military representative of the Russian Me (LEFT) AND THE SIGHTS. ‘ 
district—inspected the troops, and, after a few words of greeting had been people and the Russian hunni — ‘ta Wh, 

addressed to them, there was a march-past."’ The term ‘* White’’ Russia is, of | Government. 1 venture to 

course, geographical, and is not here used in the political sense. Reverting to believe that the ultimate result of the whole thing will be that the relationship 
Anglo-Russian relations, it may be recalled that Mr. Henderson said the other between these two great peoples will be established on a satisfactory and per- 


day: ‘‘We have completed an Agreement whereby, when Parliament opens, we 
will ask for an exchange of Ambassadors, and a mission will come to London | 


manent basis." M. Dovgalevsky signed the document on October 
subject, of course, the ratification of 


3, but it was 


to both Governments 
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NOW IN BRUSSELS. 
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Thanks to the enterprise of the Anglo-Belgian Union, an exceedingly interesting Exhibition of Retrospective British Art (eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) is 
being held, with the co-operation of the Belgian Government, this month and next, in the Musée Moderne, Brussels. The State Opening is fixed for to-day 
October 12. The examples shown range from pictures by Hogarth, ‘‘ founder of the British school of painting,” to tapestries by William Morris, and delntiine 
by G. F. Watts; and it is claimed that the collection as a whole is the finest gathering of English works of art ever seen on the Continent. 


This is not to 
be wondered at, when it is remembered that the King and other private owners have lent of their best, and that, for example, 


the Royal Academy, great 
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“GEORGIANA DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE AS A GIRL.”—A SKETCH BY SIR JOSHUA 
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The National Gallery, sympathetic as it is to all such 


Thus Belgium will be able to study some of the greatest masterpieces of this country—and, incidentally, to note the charac- 


the National Gallery of Ireland, and the Victoria and Albert Museum have contributed. 


municipal galleries, 


endeavours, is not permitted to lend. 


Among those represented, 


teristics of many an English beauty of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as rendered in such paintings as those here reproduced. 
it may be added, are Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, Raeburn, Constable, Turner, Morland, Beechey, 


Watts, Turner, Holman Hunt, Cotman, Blake, Burne-Jones, Millais, Rossetti, and William Morris. 


Zoffany, Sandby, Stubbs, 
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“WELL DID WE THINK OF OUR DEATHS”: IN THE LAND OF THE PRESTER. 














TN OE 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


“THE ROMANCE OF THE PORTUGUESE IN ABYSSINIA” 


C* AID Benedick, in pique against Beatrice, ‘‘ the infernal 
a Até in good apparel’: * Will your grace command 
me any service to the world’s end? I will go on the slight- 
est errand now to the Antipodes that you can devise to 
send me on; I will fetch you a toothpicker now from the 
farthest inch of Asia; bring vou the length of Prester 
John’s foot; fetch you a hair off the great Cham’s beard ; 
do you any embassage to the Pigmies—rather than hold 
three words’ conference with this harpy.” A desperate 
utterance—and yet another sign of Shakespeare’s mastery 
of the mysteries of the ages! ‘‘ The length of Prester 
John’s foot” ; that were indeed something to secure ! 

. So, earlier, had thought the King of Portugal, his 
interest in the confused geography of his day stimulated 
by dreams of untrammelled trade and the curiosity con- 
jured up in him by the tales told of the mighty and 
mythical Emperor of the east by the visiting King of 
Benin, ‘‘a Caffre by nation.” 

Therefore, in the month of May and in the year 1487, 
Pedro da Covilham and Alphonso da Payva journeyed 
from Santarem in search of the ‘* Lord of great riches,” 
the fabled oriental Christian. High hopes were theirs, 
with a righteous willingness to stem the flow of Moham- 
medanism and to learn the secrets of the pelf-paved routes ; 
and ‘‘they were pro- 
vided with ‘a map for 
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enterprise in which figured Father Francisco Alvarez, author 
of ‘ Verdadera Informagam das terras do Presto Joam,” 
Incredible hardships were endured. The gifts carried 
tor purposes of ingratiation were grotesquely inadequate ; 
there were internal dissensions; bad manners preceded 
execration ; the transport difficulties were almost insur- 
mountable ; the Abyssinian envoy, the Armenian Matheus, 
died ; the weather was wild ; “ tigers ” and other “ pestilent 
animals ’”” mauled the party ; stones were showered at the 
struggling, straggling pioneers ; ** well did we think of our 
deaths ’’ was the constant state of mind. Yet, at inter- 
vals, the reception was good. At Farso, for instance, 
nuns came out to wash their feet ‘and drank of the water 
after they had washed them, and they washed their face 
with it, saying that we were holy Christians of Jerusalem.’” 
And awesome as affairs were, Alvarez was able to note 
strange things—the details of the religious services and 
processions ; a Governor stripped to the waist to show his 
respect for the messenger representing his imperial master ; 
a flood that swept down from the hills “ of the height of 
a lance”’ and bore before it ‘‘ stones as big as barrels of 
twelve almudes”; shovel-shaped iron as currency and 
salt as the same: ‘‘ The salt was made up in bars about 
six inches long, four fingers wide and three fingers thick, 





By CHARLES F. REY.* 


Emanuel by *‘ David the head of his Kingdoms, loved of 
God, prop of the faith, a relation of the lineage of Judah, 
son of David, son of Solomon, son of the Column of Sion, 
son of the Seed of Jacob, son of the hand of Mary, son of 
Nahum in the flesh.” 

The venture had failed, but it had forged the second link. 

Then, once more, Islam attacked, with Ahmed Gran 
as the scourge of Christianity ; Gran who pillaged, sacked, 
and ravaged, hunting the Prester as though he were a 
preying beast and so terrifying his lesser quarry that ‘‘ crops 
could not be cultivated, whole peoples starved; it was 
unsafe even to light a fire, lest a marauding party should 
be attracted thereby, and on this account it is alleged 
the Abyssinians then began the practice, which obtains 
to-day, of eating their meat raw.” 

The Abyssinian king refused to submit ; but he appealed 
to the Portugal he had treated so scurvily. The relief 
expedition—the crusade—of Christovao da Gama was the 
answer ; and never were Portuguese more chivalrous or more 
gallant than this handful of honourable fidalgos and their 
followers who pitted themselves against the untold thou- 
sands of their enemies “ready in their own words ‘to 
die for the faith of Christ and the salvation of that 
Kingdom.’ ”’ The wav was long and_ treacherous, 
the foe were wily, the 
sun beat down on steel 





navigating, taken from 
the map of the world’ 
and ‘a letter of credence 
for all the countries and 
provinces of the world’ ; 
the King’s blessing, and 
400 cruzadoes from the 
Roval Treasury, half in 
cash and half in bills 
on Naples’’—a tenuous 
equipment ! 

“Neither of them 
was ever to see their 
native land again, and 
with their lives they 
forged the first link in 
the chain that was to 
bind Portugal and 
Abvssinia for a century 
and ahalf.””’ De Payva, 
separated from his fel- 
low explorer at Aden, 
sighed out his soul after 
he had crossed the Red 
Sea and landed on the 
Abyssinian coast, or so 
it was presumed, Covil- 
ham pressed on to India 
and, with much tribu- 
lation and many a won- 
derment, wandered ad- 
venturously until he 
entered into Zeila just 
as Iskander, Emperor 
of Abyssinia, had con- 











and the rains soaked 
through the joints of 
the harness ; the fight- 
ing was furious; Gran 
insulted da Gama by 
dubbing him ‘“ boy” 
and sending him a 
friar’s cowl and a 
rosary of beads, and 
da Gama retorted with 
mockery and the gift 
ot ‘‘small tweezers for 
the eyebrows and a 
very large looking glass, 
making him out a 
woman ”’ ; the ‘‘ Moor” 
was wounded and his 
ensigns lowered the 
three banners, but, 
carried on a litter, he 
challenged again, to 
lose again. And once 
more he battled, this 
time to win. The 
Portuguese were game, 
but the onslaught was 
too heavy for them. 
They had to retreat as 
a remnant, bearing 
with them their dis- 
abled leader, his hurts 
dressed with the fat 
of a mule. Betrayal 
dragged them to Gran’s 
camp. There it was 











founded his Moslem foes 
there, Thus far, Fortune 
had aided him; but 
he was fated to remain 
in that kind of com- 
plimentary captivity” 
which was a danger 
to which African travel- 
lers were always ex- 
posed’? when savage 
potentates found glory 
and pride in having 
white men at their 


be assumed. In the “ National 


1635. During the time of their 


married an Abyssinian 
lady of rank, was given 
lands, great possessions 
and high office. He was 
allowed to communicate with the King of Portugal, but 
he was never permitted to leave the country.’”” The loop 
had the frailest of connections. 

But it held ; and there came a year in which the regent, 
Helena, ‘the Oueen of the Right-hand,” ‘ Beautiful as 
a Diamond,” impressed by the power of the Portuguese 
as expounded by Covilham, decided to invoke their assist- 
ance against those besetting her, especially the warriors 
under Mahfuz, the Somali, who was wont to raid annually, 
taking advantage of the knowledge that the Abyssinians 

observed with great strictness the forty davs’ fast of 
Lent (as indeed they do to-day) and that towards the end 
of this period they were much weakened by their abstin- 
ence from meat, eggs, butter and milk.” The direct 
result was the amazing mission of Rodrigo da Lima, the 


*“ The Romance of the Portuguese in Abyssinia: An Account of 
the Adventurous Journeys of the Portuguese to the Empire of Prester 
John; Their Assistance to Ethiopia in its Struggle against Islam, and 
their Subsequent Efforts to Impose their own Influence and Religion, 
1490-1633." By Charles F. Rey, Author of ‘‘ Unconquered Abyssinia 
As It Is To-day " and “ In the Country of the Blue Nile.” With Illus- 
trations from Old Prints and Two Maps, (H. F, and G. Witherby ; 


rss. net,) 


PORTUGUESE INFLUENCE IN ABYSSINIA: 


was notably the case at Gondar, one of the former capitals. 
known that the Emperor Fasilidas constructed much, and that later Emperors built castles and palaces, 
Abyssinians who had learned something of architecture from the Portuguese. That the adventurers themselves also built in the capital may 
Geographic Magazine,’’ from which our illustration is reproduced, it is written: “‘ Soon after leaving this town 
(Debra Tabor), we came in sight of Lake Tsana, the headwaters.of the Blue Nile. Near the lake we 
built by the Portuguese, who, after being established in Gondar for more than a hundred years, were expelled by Fasilidas in the years 1632 to 
In Gondar itself we saw the only well-constructed buildings 
Gondar, now a village, must have been a great city in its prime. 
Courts In fact, ‘he actual construction is lost in the maze of nebulous tradition which surrounds all Abyssinian history, but whether or not the later buildings were 
mstructed as palaces for kings after the Portuguese expulsion, the hardy Jesuit pioneers were responsible. 


occupancy they built much and built well. 
in Abyssinia, other than the monolithic churches. 


Photograph by Dr. Harry V. Harlan, by Courtesy of the ‘* National Geographic Magazine 


CAPITALS—NOW A VILLAGE! 


The Portuguese were responsible for a number of remarkable edifices in Abyssinia, making their own tools and training native workmen. This 
The provenance of a number of the buildings there is. however, in doubt. It is 


buildings, and no Abyssinian supervised their construction.” 


and its purchasing power varied enormously in proportion 
to its distance from the salt-mines. Thus at the mines 
themselves in that part of Abyssinia 120 to 130 of these 
bars were equivalent to 1 drachm (about 1/10 ounce) of 
gold ; at the market-place, where Alvarez met the caravan, 
which was quite close to the mines, the value had risen by 
5 or 6 bars, and at the court in Shoa no more than 7, 6 or 
even 5 bars went to the drachm, according to the season. 
In Damot a good slave could be bought for 3 or 4 bars.” 

Then, at long last, arrival at the camp of the Negus 
and the chagrin of finding that Majesty, in the person of 
Lebna Dengel, having set the head of Mabfuz on a spear- 
point, was less keen on allies than Helena had been. Pro- 
crastination was paramount, and it was thirty days before 
the Portuguese were admitted to the crowned and half-veiled 
Presence, ‘sitting as they paint God the Father on the wall.” 

The * embassy ” lingered on, in freedom and in deten- 
tion, wrangling, observing, seeking to persuade, presenting 
propitiatory pepper, and generally endeavouring to nego- 
tiate a treaty of mutual support against the rising tide of 
Islam, until further effort was reckoned useless, and on 
July 24, 1527, the mission that had come into being six 
vears before made Lisbon, to be reecived later by John IIT. 
and to hand to him the Jetters written to him and to 


REMAINS OF THE BETTER SECTION OF GONDAR, ONE OF THE FORMER 


first came upon remains of structures 


sought to break da 
Gama, with tauntings 
and with torture; but in 
vain—-and ‘‘ maddened 
by his captive’s spirited 
replies and calm de- 


employing Indians superintended by fiance, Gran drew his 


sword and cut off the 
unfortunate man’s 
head.” ** That very day 
and moment,”’ so says 
Castanhoso, “in a 
The story of the luguastery of friars a 
very large tree which 
stood in the cloisters 
was uprooted and re- 


No Abyssinian mind conceived those 


” and the Photographer. mained with its roots 


in the air and its 

branches underneath, the day being very calm and still,” 
Nor was this all! *‘On the very day when Gran was de- 
feated and killed the tree replanted itself the right way up.” 
Da Gama perished; but there was that which went 


marching on. Abyssinians and Portuguese avenged them- 
selves against the Moslems: ‘‘ never again did an alien 


conqueror overrun the land, and Abyssinia was preserved 
as an outpost of Christianity in Africa until to-day.” 
‘An outpost of Christianity,” but of a Christianity 
not altogether acceptable to the more prejudiced of the 
Portuguese The third phase of Portuguese activities in 
Ethiopia—from 1550 onwards-—was almost entirely ecclesi- 
astical’’; and, as a consequence, the light chain parted, 
Courageous priest succeeded courageous priest, seeking, 
for over eighty years, to convert the reigning Prester and 
the Prester’s people from one form of Christianity to an- 
other, from the Alexandrian to the Roman Catholic. The 
brave, bigoted Oviedo, starving, suffering, so poor that 
‘he was reduced to tear the first page out of his Breviary 
to write a letter on,” so piously persistent that he disdained 
the papal hint that he and his assistants had permission 
to quit Ethiopia and “to proceed to Japan or China, or 
somewhere else, where they might do more good and make 
less noise; the intrepid Petez Paez, discoverer, amongst 


Continued on page j. 
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CHURCH RE-UNION IN SCOTLAND; AND OTHER MEMORABLE OCCASIONS. 






























































THE DUKE OF YORK, WITH THE DUCHESS BESIDE HIM, AT THE LAST SEPARATE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BEFORE ITS RE-UNION WITH 
THE UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: A HISTORIC OCCASION IN EDINBURGH ON THE DAY BEFORE THE FIRST JOINT ASSEMBLY, WHICH WAS ALSO ATTENDED 
BY THE DUKE AND DUCHESS. 


The last separate General Assemblies of the Church of Scotland and of the United Free Church 
of Scotland were held simultaneously in Edinburgh on October 1. That of the Church of Scotland 
was attended by the Duke of York as the King’s Lord High Commissioner. The Duke and 
Duchess, who had arrived in Edinburgh the previous night and gone into residen¢ée at Holyrood, 
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HONOURING ONE WHO HAD SAVED RUGBY FOOTBALL FROM COMMERCIALISM : 
THE UNVEILING OF THE ROWLAND HILL MEMORIAL GATES AT TWICKENHAM. 
The memorial gates erected on the Rugby Union ground at Twickenham, in honour of the late 
Sir George Rowland Hill, were unveiled by Mr. W. T. Pearce, President of the Union, on 
October 5, before the memorial match, in which Scotland and Ireland beat England and Wales. 
Mr. Pearce said that Sir George’s aim, was to surround Rugby football with an atmosphere in 
which the money factor would be kept in subjection, and the game always above any prize. 


drove to the hall through cheering crowds. Prayers were offered for the Princess Royal before 
the proceedings began. The motion for Re-union was adopted unanimously. On the following 
day (October 2), the Duke and Duchess also attended the first General Assembly of the Re-united 
Church of Scotland, and the Duke expressed the King’s regret at being unable to attend in person. 

















PRINCESS MARY'S LAST PUBLIC DUTY AS VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES: INSPECTING 
BIRMINGHAM GIRL GUIDES, IN HEAVY RAIN, SHELTERED UNDER A_  TARPAULIN. 
Princess Mary, who has now become Countess of Harewood through the death of her father-in-law, 
the Earl of Harewood, on October 6, visited Birmingham on the previous day to open the new 
College of the Ascension at Selly Oak, built by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
as a amg | college for women in missionary work. She was welcomed by Archbishop Lord 
Davidson. fterwards, in heavy rain, she inspected Birmingham Girl Guides at Cannon Hill Park. 
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Rew Creasures | from. Cutankhamen’s Comb. 


FIFTH SERIES.—The Boy-King’s Weapons: 


Single-Sticks, Falchions, Bows and Arrows, Boomerangs, and Shields. 











In previous issues (those of July 6 and 20, August 3 
and October 5) we illustrated and described new 
treasures from Tutankhamen’s Tomb, ‘‘finds”’ 
made in the Annexe bv that famous Egyptologist, 
Mr. Howard Carter. We now present another 
series with descriptive details as recounted by him to 


our special representative during an interview. The 
illustrations ave numbered in sequence from this 
page ito page 631, and the references in the 


following interview correspond. 


ISCUSSING the objects, Mr. Howard 


off strokes which were not parried with the single-stick, 
and obviously served as a shield to ward off the 
adversary’s blows 

“Unique specimens of Egyptian weapons (Mr. 
Carter went on to say) are two bronze falchions ; 
a large and heavy example found with the single- 
sticks, and a much smaller and lighter specimen 
discovered among a lot of other miscellanea on the 
floor of the chamber. 

“The small falchion (16in.) was probably made 


the back, namely, 0.65 of an inch. (Figs. 7, 8, 
and 9, page 629.) 

‘* These falchions seem peculiar to the New Em- 
pire ; and, judging from the sickle-shaped determin- 
ative of the hieroglyphic name, it was called khepesh 
According to Sir Gardner Wilkinson ‘.. . the re- 
semblance of its form and name to the kopis of the 
Greeks suggests that the people of Argos, an Egyp- 
tian colony, by whom it was principally adopted, 
originally derived that weapon from the falchion of 
Egypt.’ It may also be a prototype of 
the Oriental curved sword, the scimitar, 
which usually broadens towards the 





Carter said: ‘‘In Egypt, during 
the earliest times, the deceased was 
looked upon as a man as much in 
after-death as in life. A king was a 
‘good god’ both in life and in the 
hereafter. The illustrious of the long 
past were considered as divinities, and 
these divinities were called ‘Great 
Gods,’ and they and their divine 
families were worshipped. In fact, that 
second life was considered but a con- 
tinuation of the first. Thus we find 
movable possessions such as household 
chattels, sceptres, fans, walking-sticks, 
weapons, and the like of daily use, 
deposited in the tomb. They were as 
burial offerings to the departed, still 
living in memory, and through them 
may be traced a picture of an ancient 
world. 

“ The collection of weapons of offence 
that were found in this Annexe com- 
prise: clubs, single-sticks, falchions, 
bows and arrows, boomerangs and 
throw-sticks for fowling and warfare ; 
for defence there were real and cere- 
monial shields and a leather cuirass. 

“The most primitive of these 
weapons are naturally the clubs; and, 
from the fact that they figure largely 
among the levies from the surrounding 
barbarian countries, they would appear 
to be more characteristic of foreigners 
than of the Egyptians. 

‘“There were many clubs. Most of 
them are falciform—i.e., gradually curved 
over at the thick end, or with flattened 
blade cut much like a sickle, the convex 
edge being the sharper. Another but 
rarer type is of cudgel form, like a 
policeman’s truncheon elongated, with 
pronounced knob on the handle. They 
are all of a heavy, dark-coloured wood, 
polished, and some have the grip covered 
with a bark resembling that of the silver- 
birch tree. (Figs 5 and 6, page 628.) 

“The single-sticks (continued Mr. 
Carter) are the first hitherto discov- 
ered in Egypt. THére were seven in 
all; six of them about twenty-five 
inches in length, and one of a larger 
size, thirty-seven inches long. They 
consist of a round stick, thicker at 
one end than the other, and were 
used apparently as a weapon of attack 
and defence. In contradistinction to 
the modern European form of single- 
stick, the thicker end of the weapon 
formed the point end, ferruled with metal, 














point, but which is also _ falciform 
(i.e., sickle-shaped).”’ 

Turning to another class of weapons, 
Mr. Carter said: ‘‘ The bows and arrows 
were very numerous; of great variety ; 
of a very high standard of efficiency ; 
and to be in keeping with the rank of 
the deceased most of them are finely 
ornamented. 

“ Although among this lot of bows 
there is an absence of uniformity in 
any of the groups, each bow having 
more or less an idiosyncrasy of its own, 
they may, generally, be classified into 
three separate classes—the ‘ Self ’-bow 
made in a single stave of self wood 
without decoration; the ‘ Self’ - bow 
made of two staves of a self wood (one 

- for each limb) joined at the centre and 
bound the whole length with bark; the 
‘Compound ’- bow, made up of several 
strips of wood glued together, the 
‘belly ’ composed of a gelatinous sub- 
stance, the whole of the stave bound 
and minutely decorated with bark. 

“The self-bows of single staves are 
far the rarest, and the specimens here 
are only 27 inches in length; the self- 
bows made in two staves are some 29 
inches in length, but one of them is 
only 14 inches! The compound - bows 
are by far the most numerous, and 
range from 44 to 49 inches. Needless to 
mention that in all cases the centre of 
the bow is stiff and resisting ; the two 
limbs taper gradually to the ‘ horns’ in 
which the ‘ string’ is fitted. But in the 
case of the single stave self-bows the 
horn is absent; the string was fixed 
by means of a few turns round the ends 
of the limbs. 

“In every case where the ‘string’ 
of a bow was preserved, it was made of 
four-strand twisted gut. 

“It seems that the great difference 
between the self-bow (which is by far 
the earliest in Egypt) and the com- 
pound-bow (of the New Empire and 
probably of foreign origin) is that the 
self-bow is more sensitive and its work 
mostly done during the last few inches 
of the pull, while the compound-bow 
pulls evenly throughout. The different 
classes, idiosyncrasies, and sizes of the 
bows, as in the case of the arrows, 
were evidently intended for different pur- 
poses, like our firearms and ammuni- 
tion : the military rifle, the sporting rifle 
and gun of various weights and bores, 








and the thinner end was the handle. 


Protection for the hand was furnished FIG. 1, PHARAONIC COUNTERPARTS TO 


by a leather ‘ guard,’ somewhat like the 
‘ basket-hilt,” which was made rigid by 
means of wire, and they were adorned 
with an open gold-work ‘ guard.’ The 
handle or ‘ grip’ was packed with leather 
bound with string in order to insulate 
and prevent repercussion passing to the hand. It 
will be noticed from the photograph that they all 
have wire loops, probably for suspension ; three have 
sheet-gold mountings for a long distance up the 
grip; one has bark decoration; and three quite 
plain sticks have their natural bark intact. (Figs. 10 
and I1, page 630.) 

“From scenes upon the Egyptian monuments 
depicting a kind of ‘ cudgel-play ' or ‘ single-sticking,’ 
guards, cuts, and parries appear to have formed at 
least part of the play; but a short stick bound to 
the left forearm, like a splint, was also used, to ward 


GUN, AND THE PISTOL): 


Reserved.) 


for the king when a child, the larger and heavier 
weapon (234$in.) for him on reaching adolescence. 
In both cases the blade, shaft, and handle-plate are 
cast in one piece ; the handle-plates having side plates 
of ebony wood. The larger weapon seems more 
fitted for a ‘crushing’ than for a ‘ cutting’ blow ; 
its convex edge being only partially developed, which 
places it hardly a step in advance of the sickle-shaped 
clubs just described ; however, the blade of the smaller 
specimen has more of a knife edge. That the larger 
weapon must have inflicted a severe wound is evident 
from its great weight, acquired by the thickness of 


(World Copyright Strictly 


and the pistol. (Fig. 1.) 


MODERN FIREARMS OF VARIOUS TYPES “Among 278 arrows found (Mr, 
FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES (SUCH AS THE MILITARY RIFLE, SPORTING RIFLE AND 
EXAMPLES OF TUTANKHAMEN’S BOWS, OF “SELF” AND 
“COMPOUND” TYPES, DIFFERING WIDELY IN FORM AND SIZE. 
Photograph by Mr. Harry Burton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Carter mentioned) there were sixteen 
different classes, varying in detail and 
size. The arrows with rare exception 
comprise : a shaft of reed; a ‘ foot ’— 
i.e., a piece of hard wood (to which the 
‘pile ’ is attached) tanged to the reed 
shaft ; the feathers ; a tanged ‘ nock’ or notch of hard 
wood or ivory ; a ‘pile’ or point of bronze, ivory, or 
wood, tanged to the foot, or of pieces of glass (in place 
of flint) cemented chisel-shape to the end of the foot. 
They are mostly of slightly ‘ chested’ pattern—i.e., 
the footed shaft tapers from the beginning of the foot 
to the pile. The arrows vary in length from 36 to 
10 inches, one of them is only 6 inches (note the small 
bow mentioned above). Some examples are given in 
the illustration (Fig 4, pp. 628-629) ; their piles vary 
in accordance to their purpose : for warfare and for the 
chase, for piercing, lacerating or stunning the victim. 
(Continued om page 631. 
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TUTANKHAMEN’S BOOMERANGS—LIKE THOSE OF AUSTRALIAN BLACKS. 


PHorocrarHs By Mr. Harry Burton, oF THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ArT, NEw York. (Wor.p Copyricut Strictty Reservep.) (SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 626.) 
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OF 
THROW-STICKS 
FOUND IN 
THE ANNEXE 
OF 
TUTANKHAMEN’S 
TOMB : 
MISSILES OF 
BOOMERANG 
TYPE AND 
FANTASTIC 
FORM, 
PROBABLY 
DESIGNED 
AS WEAPONS 
OF WARFARE, 
AND—LIKE 
THE BOOMERANG 
PROPER—USED 
IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT 
THROUGHOUT 
ITS HISTORY, 
FROM THE 
EARLIEST TO 
THE 
LAST DYNASTIES. 


/ 
/ FIG. 2, VARIETIES 
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FIG. 3. REAL '/ 
BOOMERANGS |} 

AS USED BY |} 
TUTANKHAMEN  }} 
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FOR FOWLING : 
SOME OF THE 
NUMEROUS 
SPECIMENS FOUND 
IN THE ANNEXE 
OF HIS TOMB 
(INCLUDING BOTH 
THE ‘“ RETURN" 
AND 
‘““NON-RETURN ”’ 
TYPES) MADE 
IN HARD WOOD 
AND EITHER 
PAINTED WITH 
A POLYCHROME 
PATTERN 
OR 
PARTLY BOUND 
WITH A BARK 
LIKE THAT 
OF BIRCH. 
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The boomerangs found in Tutankhamen’s Tomb, of which we illustrate here some 
typical examples, provide an interesting comparison with the familiar missiles of 
the Australian aborigines. As mentioned in the article begun on the opposite 
page and continued on page 631, Mr. Howard Carter explained to us in con- 
yersation that the Annexe of the Tomb contained a great number of boomerangs, 
both for actual use and for ritualistic purposes. The former are made of hard 
wood, either painted with a polychrome pattern or bound in part with a bark 
like that of a birch-jtree. The ritualistic specimens are of carved ivory, mounted 
with gold caps. Mr. Carter distinguished between the boomerang proper and the 


throw-stick, both of which had been used in ancient Egypt, from the time of the 
earliest Dynasty to the latest. The boomerang, he said, was certainly used for 
fowling; the throw-stick probably in war. Among the boomerangs proper found 
in the Tomb, the ‘“‘ return’’ and the ‘‘ non-return"’ types were both represented. 
The. general form of each is much the same—a curved sickle - shape or two straight 
arms at an angle. ‘* The essential difference,’’ said Mr. Carter, ‘“‘is the skew 
(twist) of the arms, which are of opposite directions in the two kinds. The 
‘non-return’ weapon was apparently thrown like the ‘return’ weapon, its reverse 
twist helping it to travel a greater distance than the ordinary throw-stick.” 
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TUTANKHAMEN AS A WARRIOR-KING: SOME OF HIS WEAPONS | C 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. HARRY BURTON, OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW York (Wi 
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“ OUT OF THE 278 ARROWS DISCOVERED IN THE ANNEXE OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB, WHICH HAVE BEEN DIVIDED INTO SIXTEEN 
oa IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
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No fewer than 278 arrows, together with numerous bows, were among the weapons discovered in the Annexe of Tutankhamen's Tomb by Mr. Howard Carter, 
whose verbal account of this extraordinarily interesting “‘ find"’ is quoted in our article on page 626 of this number. The arrows were classified into sixteen 

different types (seven of which are illustrated in Fig. 4, above), according as they were required, in warfare or hunting, to pierce, lacerate, or stun the victim. 
These different purposes can easily be detected in the specimens here shown, by the shape of the point, or ‘“‘ pile,” in each arrow, at the left-hand end of the 
illustration. The arrows vary in length from 3 ft. to 10 inches, and one was only 6 inches long, probably made to fit the 14-inch toy bow mentioned in the 
article, where all the weapons found are described in detail. The wooden clubs were the most primitive of these weapons, and Mr. Carter points out that they 

were probably of barbarian origin. Most of the clubs were curved at the thick end, or had a flattened blade like a sickle (Fig. 5), sharper at the convex edge. | 
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| 
NS | OF OFFENCE—ARROWS, CLUBS, AND FALCHIONS OF BRONZE. 


Yor«K (Wortp CopyriGHTt STRICTLY RESERVED.) (SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 626.) 
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RT OR WAR, “FOR PIERCING, LACERATING, OR STUNNING THE VICTIM ’’: SEVEN TYPICAL EXAMPLES “ad, 
IXTEEN DIFFERENT CLASSES—-EVIDENCE OF SKILFUL CRAFTSMANSHIP ON THE PART OF THE FLETCHERS ik 
EGYPT SOME 3300 YEARS AGO. ry y 
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{ i ‘pn, FIG. 9. MORE FITTED FOR A “CRUSHING’’ ,/ 

} .| THAN A “CUTTING” BLOW: THE SAME // 

} i yf FALCHION AS THAT SEEN IN FIG. 8, WITH +} 
momma ’ 7 0 , $n I THE BLADE, SHAFT, AND HANDLE CAST \ 
DGEL- “”" ““" BIG. 7. A WEAPON WITH WHICH TUTANKHAMEN MAY HAVE *’, /~ FIG. 8. POSSIBLY THE PROTOTYPE OF THE GREEK KOPIS AND pet j ALL IN ONE PIECE, AND SIDE HANDLE- 
crip” ) “ “PLAYED AT SOLDIERS": A SMALL BRONZE FALCHION (16 IN. /7- “{, THE ORIENTAL SCIMITAR : A LARGER AND HEAVIER BRONZE 7°, PLATES OF EBONY. } 

“4. |  / LONG) PROBABLY MADE FOR HIM WHEN A CHILD, “~ /’ FALCHION (KHEPESH), 23} IM. LONG, FOR PRACTICAL USE. “sj, f / 

y /. 4 = a Pe) cow 
vnmommiiln  §— “Ye a” MR TY mae a a” een 
arter, A rarer type was an almost straight cudgel resembling a modern policeman’s-truncheon, but longer, with a knob on the handle (Fig. 6). Some had the grip 
xteen bound in bark (Fig. 6). Unique among ancient Egyptian weapons hitherto discovered were the two bronze falchions shown above. One of them (Fig. 7) is of 
ictim. | small size, only 16 inches long, and was probably made for Tutankhamen when he was a boy “playing at soldiers.” The other (Figs. 8 and 9) is much 
f the |? larger and heavier, 23} inches in length, suitable for a young man. In the large falchion, the convex edge is only partially sharpened, and it appears better 
n the adapted for a “crushing” than a “ cutting" blow. In both weapons the blade, shaft, and handle-plate are all cast in one piece, and the handle-plates have 
they side plates of ebony. These falchions, peculiar to the New Empire period, were known by the term khepesh. Sir Gardner Wilkinson compares the Greek kopis, 


edge. r suggesting that ‘the people of Argos, an Egyptian colony, derived that weapon from the falchion of Egypt.’’ It may also be the prototype of the scimitar. 
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TUTANKHAMEN’S SINGLE-STICKS: THE FIRST EXAMPLES FOUND IN EGYPT. 


Puorocrarus py Mr. Harry Burton, of THE METROPOLITAN Museum or Art, New York. (Worip Coryricnt SrrictLy Reserven.) (SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 626.) 
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FIG. 10. DIFFERING FROM THE MODERN EUROPEAN TYPE IN HAVING THE THINNER END AS THE HANDLE (WITH LEATHER GUARD) AND THE THICKER END 
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FIG. 11, “PROTECTION FOR THE HAND WAS FURNISHED BY A LEATHER ‘GUARD,’ SOMEWHAT LIKE THE ‘BASKET-HILT,’ MADE RIGID BY MEANS OF WIRE, pe 
“Y, AND ADORNED WITH AN OPEN GOLD-WORK ‘GUARD’’’: SPECIMENS OF SUCH SINGLE-STICK GUARDS DISCOVERED IN THE ANNEXE OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. (C 
ee “ 
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The first single-sticks ever found by archeologists in Egypt were the seven | handle, or grip, was packed with leather bound with string, in order to prevent 
specimens here illustrated, which, as mentioned in the article on page 626, were | repercussions passing to the hand. All the sticks, it will be noticed, are provided 
discovered by Mr. Howard Carter in the Annexe of Tutankhamen’s Tomb. Six | with wire loops, probably for the purpose of hanging them up on hooks. Three 
of them are about 25 inches long, and one is larger, about 37 inches. Reversing of them are mounted with sheet gold for a long distance up the grip, while one 
the modern European form, the thicker end formed the point, with a ferrule of has decoration in bark, and three are quite plain sticks with their own natural 
metal, while the thinner end was used as the handle. The hand was protected bark intact. Scenes of single-stick encounters occur on ancient Egyptian monu- 
by a leather guard, somewhat after the manner of a basket-hilt, and made rigid | ments, showing guards, cuts, and parries. A short stick was bound to the left 
i 
| 


by means of wire. It was also decorated with a guard of open gold-work. The forearm, like a splint, to ward off blows not parried with the single-stick. 
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TUTANKHAMEN’S DEFENCE WEAPONS: SHIELDS—CEREMONIAL AND REAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. Harry Burton, OF THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ArT, New York. (Wor tp Coryricut Strictly Reservep.) (SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 626.) 
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Continued from page 626.) 

‘‘ The excellence of these bows and 
arrows makes it manifest that at this 
period of the Egyptian New Empire the 
bowyers and fletchers were adepts at 
Even though the Egyptian 
people were of low stature, the bows are 


Sneath aes 


their craft. 





of somewhat short make; but that may 
be due, in this case, to the youthfulness 
of the king, as the weight and size of 
the bow and the length of the arrow 
should be adapted to the strength of the 
archer. (Fig. 4, pages 628 and 629.) 








‘‘ Another form of missile weapon,” 
said Mr. Carter, ‘‘ was the boomerang, of 
which a great number were found here: 
both for real and ritualistic purposes. 

‘* 1 should tell you,” he explained, 
‘that boomerangs and_ throw-sticks 
were used in Egypt from the earliest to 
the last Dynasties. The boomerang was 
certainly used for fowling; the throw- Uf 
stick probably in warfare. Both kinds 
are represented in this hoard. Of the 
first class—boomerangs proper—among 
this lot, the ‘return’ and the ‘ non- 
return’ kinds are recognisable, even 
; though the general form of both weapons 
yj is much the same—+.e., of curved sickle- 
shape, or two straight arms at an angle. 
The main—or rather the essential— 
difference is the skew (twist) of the 
arms, which are exactly opposed, of 
opposite directions, in the two kinds. 
The non-return weapon is apparently 


thrown like the return weapon, its 
[Continued opposite. 
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reverse twist helping it to travel a 
greater distance than the throw-stick. 

** Our specimens of the boomerangs 
are made of a hard wood: they are 
either painted with a polychrome pattern 
or bound in part with a bark resembling 
that of the birch-tree. The ritualistic 
specimens are of ivory, carved, and 
mounted with gold caps. The throw- 








ee 


sticks are of fantastic form. (Figs. 2 
and 3, page 627.) 

** For defence (Mr. Carter proceeded) 
there were eight shields: four for real 
use, and four for ceremonial purposes. 
Two of the real shields are of light wood 
covered with the hide of an antelope, 
and have the cartouches of the king 
blazoned on their centres ; the other two, 
also of light wood, with similar bearings, 
are covered with North African cheetah's 
skin, of which the hair and spots are still 
in fair condition. These shields have a 
maximum measurement of 29 by 20} 
inches. The ceremonial shields are 
slightly larger; they are of open-work 
wood-gilt. They are heraldic in design, 
and represent the king bashing with a 
falchion Egypt’s foes in the form of lions. 
(Figs. 12, 13, and 14, on this page.) 
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‘A leather cuirass,’’ Mr. Carter 
added, in conclusion, was found 
crumpled up and thrown into a box. 


“ 


It is made up of small leather scales 
worked on to a basic linen bodice with 
short sleeves. It has yet to be unfolded, 
preserved, and photographed.” 
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, FIG. 12. ONE OF FOUR EXQUISITE CEREMONIAL *... 
ih iii,’ S¥XELDS OF OPENWORK WOOD-GILT FOUND // 
jh. IN TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB: “4 
4, DESIGN SHOWING THE KING SMITING WITH 


A HERALDIC 
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FIG. 14. 
COVERED WITH 
THE HIDE 
OF AN 
ANTELOPE, AND 
LIKEWISE HAVING 
THE KING’S 
CARTOUCHE 
BLAZONED IN 
THE MIDDLE: 

ANOTHER if 
EXAMPLE OF 
TUTANKHAMEN’S 
REAL SHIELDS, 

MADE OF 
LIGHT WOOD. 
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ope FIG. 13. COVERED WITH NORTH AFRICAN CHEETAH’S SKIN—THE ) 
ee: HAIR AND SPOTS STILL IN FAIRLY GOOD CONDITION: ONE OF (f 
THE FOUR REAL SHIELDS WITH THE KING'S CARTOUCHE (CENTRE). > 
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carried on the battlefield, if he ever did any campaigning, are made of light 
wood, and measure about 29 inches in length by 20} inches in width. The ceremonial 
shields, which are a little larger, are of more elaborate character, and afforded scope 
for the artistic genius of the ancient Egyptian craftsman. The one here illustrated 
represents Tutankhamen seizing a lion by the tail and about to belabour it with a 
falchion. The lion is described as symbolising the enemies of Egypt. 


Along with the weapons of offence—-bows and arrows, falchions, clubs, and single- | 
sticks—found in the Annexe of Tutankhamen’s Tomb, were also weapons of 
defence in the shape of eight shields, four of them made for practical use, and | 
the other four for purposes of ceremony. Mr. Howard Carter has described 
them to us in conversation, and his description is given in the accompanying 
article. The four real shields, which Tutankhamen himself may possibly have 
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THE TALKING PORTRAITS. 

X 7JANTED, a writer of Short Speeches for the 
W Great! To be brief, yet brilliant, is perhaps 
the most difficult task to set either a writer or a speaker, 
and of the two, I think the speaker faces the stiffer 
problem. Bearing this in mind, one approaches 
the subject of the addresses delivered by diverse 
notable people, without which no budget of screen 
news seems complete nowadays, with sympathy and 
consideration. For, in itself, the feature is an ad- 
mirable one. It is undeniably interesting to meet 
the Great almost, you might say, in the flesh; to 
note their characteristic gestures ; above all, to hear 
their voices. Moreover, this gallery of animated 
portraits has its historic value. Posterity will get 
to know the. promi- 
nent men and women 


speaks in the tongue of the people, and the splendid 
audacities of George Bernard Shaw, who offered me 
a new soul and a new mind if I came to Malvern ! 

I repeat, there is room for a writer of Short Speeches, 
someone on whom the epigrammatic mantle of 
Oscar Wilde or Beerbohm Tree has fallen. Someone 
who can find the apt and telling word, who can put 
a situation in a nutshell and can frame a few sen- 
tences so fraught with meaning that they automatic- 
ally swell up to a size more in keeping with the 
“‘ close-ups ’’ of the speaker. He must be an artist, 
able to sense the individualities of his clients, and a 
poet, able to find the word that haunts the ear. For 
that is what we expect from these talking portraits 
of the Great. And posterity will expect it too. The 





speak into the microphone and send a message to 
the world, he smiled disarmingly, and said: “ Hello, 
World !’’ That was all. 


A FRENCH SEASON AT THE AVENUE 
PAVILION. 

The management of the Avenue Pavilion continues 
to merit the gratitude of all discriminating film-goers. 
Its policy of reviving interesting films of all nations 
has brought many a fine picture back from limbo. 
Some of the copies have been unearthed after infinite 
trouble, some were unique exemplars of a film that has 
gone the rounds and would, but for the enterprise of 
the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, have crum- 
bled to bits in some forgotten corner. Now comes 

the announcement of 
a singularly interest- 





of our period far more 





intimately than by 
the shifts that we are 
put to in our quest 
for knowledge of the 
past. We rely on his- 
torians and _ biogra- 
phers to conjure up 
imaginary _ pictures. 
Posterity will see— 
and hear—its pictures 
on the screen. That 
is to say, just so long 
as the film withstands 
the ravages of time 
and wear and tear; 
and, relying on the 
respect with which the 
portraits of the Great 
should be handled, 
that ought to be long 











ing scheme and one 
which deserves whole- 
hearted support, since 
it will serve to widen 
our knowledge of the 
kinematic activity in 
various countries, a 
task that has been 
hitherto largely left 
to the Sunday Film 
Society. It is surely 
a matter of import- 
ance to the art of the 
screen that one kine- 
ma, at least, recog- 
nises the value of a 
wider horizon and is 
making a serious at- 
tempt to bring the 
finest efforts of the 
picture-making world 











enough to weigh with 
the renowned sitters. 
But does it? Did Sir 
Thomas Lipton re- 
member posterity 
when he spoke about 
another attempt to 
wrest “ this blooming 
mug” from the Amer- 
icans? Did a _ well- 
known woman M.P., 
when she breathed her platitudes about home 
and appreciation into the uncomplaining micro- 


back of a £100 bank-note also sent to her. 


A “COURT SCENE” IN A RACING PLAY: “THE CALENDAR,” AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE—LADY PANNIFORD (MISS 
CATHLEEN NESBITT) GIVES EVIDENCE AGAINST CAPTAIN GARRY ANSON 
STEWARDS OF THE JOCKEY CLUB, LORD INNSPOND (MR. C. DISNEY-ROEBUCK), SIR GEORGE GARTH, CHAIRMAN 

(MR. W. CRONIN WILSON), AND LORD FORLINGHAM (MR. GROSVENOR NORTH). the little house in 


The plot of “ The Calendar,” a play of racing thrills by Mr. Edgar Wallace produced at Wyndham’s Theatre, turns on the fortunes of Captain 
Garry Anson, a good-natured but indiscreet owner who gets into trouble through misplaced confidence in a scheming woman, Lady Panniford. 
When he threatens to sue her for the return of £20,000 he had entrusted to her keeping against ‘“‘a rainy day,” she sends to the Jockey 
Club a note in which he had instructed his jockey to “pull” the favourite for the Ascot Cup, though he afterwards countermanded it on the 
His amusing butler, an ex-burglar, helps to get him out of the difficulty. One scene shows the 


course at Ascot as viewed from the boxes. 


(MR. OWEN NARES, LEFT) BEFORE THE 


within the reach of 
the general public. On 
October 14 a French 
Season commences at 


Shaftesbury Avenue 
with a singularly at- 
tractive programme, 
in which the names 
of two producers of 
outstanding talent and 
originality loom large. They are Jean Epstein 
and Cavalcanti. 








phone? Mind you, in the form of ordinary 
conversation, these little news-reel speeches, 
issuing from ordinary life-size mouths, would 
probably sound quite plausible, and even, occa- 
sionally, worthy of attention. I can imagine 
myself flicking a few crumbs of information 
about homes and appreciation across a well- 
appointed tea-table and thinking myself almost 
fit for the Intelligentsia. But the screen and 
the microphone between them could deflate a 
balloon in a second. 

Consider the procedure. First of all, a figure 
encroaches upon the screen, sometimes with 
suitable attendants—a dog or two, or the rest 
of a loving family, or just someone with a bunch 
of flowers, the ubiquitous “friend ”’ of the illus- 
trated papers! Well, this is all very moment- 
ous in itself. Then the figure expands into an 
enormous face, innocent of all make-up and 
therefore far from looking its best. Such self- 
sacrifice on the part of the Great leads one to 
expect some few but fearfully significant 
words — words of the utmost importance or 
polish or wit. After all, they—these Great | 











Jean Epstein, of Polish descent, was edu- 
cated at Lyons. An early encounter with the 
pioneer of moving-pictures, Auguste Lumiére, 
laid the foundations for his future career. His 
first film, made in 1922, was inspired by the 
centenary of the great savant Pasteur, and was 
so successful that it very nearly wafted him to 
the Mecca of all successful film-people, Holly- 
wood. Fortunately, France knew what she was 
losing, and was able to keep Epstein for her- 
self. He has made many remarkable films: his 
latest production—and the one which is an- 
nounced for the opening programme of the 
French Season—is “‘ Finis Terre.’ It is based 
on an actual drama arising from the daily 
struggles and dangers of the hardworking folk 
who live in a rugged region of France—the 
coast of Finisterre. The actors are gathered 
from the ranks of these people themselves, and 
I am told that the wild beauty of the coastal 
scenery has been brought to the screen with 
extraordinary power and vision. 

“The Book of Hours” (‘‘ Rien que les 








Heures ’’), produced by Cavalcanti, finds its 





Ones—have not merely faced the camera with- 
out make-up, a heroism only justified by the 
magnitude of the occasion, but they are talking 
to the whole world. The whole world — just 
think of that! Do they think of it? Yes, 
I believe the thought of it paralyses them 
until nothing that they meant to say seems worth 
saying. So they string together a few common- 
places, and the sportive amplifier adds the finish- 
ing touch by exaggerating the “‘ers’’ and ‘‘aws”’ 
of microphone nerves. Of the many notables who 
have been kind enough to address me from the 
screen, I carry in my memory only the simple dignity 
with which Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, 


“THE CALENDAR,” AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE: (L. TO R.) HILLCOTT. 
BUTLER TO CAPTAIN ANSON, AND EX-BURGLAR (MR. GORDON 
HARKER); JOHN DORY, A BOOKMAKER (MR. ALFRED DRAYTON), Paris. 


AND CAPTAIN GARRY ANSON (MR. OWEN NARES). 


apt word—the incisive line—the “‘ just-what-I-expected- 
from-him”’ bit of eloquence—even, if you will, the 
well-found slogan. But something—anything—rather 
than the colourless banalities so often deemed suffi- 
cient. Perhaps, after all, the young American en- 
durance-flier, the third portrait that lingers in my 
mind, found the best way out of an admittedly 
difficult proposition. When he was called upon to 


theme in the hourly doings of a great city—a 
theme which has been used by other producers 
since Cavalcanti devised this essay on the life of 
One remembers, for instance, the power- 

ful picture ‘ Berlin.”’ But ‘‘ The Book of 

Hours ’’ bears the impress of Cavalcanti’s in- 
dividual outlook, and its fine composition owes much 
to the director’s early training as an artist. Another 
sample of his work, ‘ La P’tite Lillie,” which bur- 
lesques a popular music-hall song that was once the 
rage of Paris, will also be shown during the first week 
of the Season. And, just by way of variety, we are 
promised “‘ The Tragedy of a Duck”’ (made by S. Silka), 
in which the protagonists are a duck and a hen ! 
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“AIR-MINDED” ROYALTY: THE PRINCE OF WALES IN HIS OWN MACHINE. 




















THE PRINCE OF WALES (THE RIGHT-HAND FIGURE IN THE MACHINE) FLYING IN HIS OWN “GIPSY-MOTH’’ AEROPLANE, 
PILOTED BY SQUADRON-LEADER DON: A RETURN FLIGHT TO SUNNINGDALE AFTER A DAY’S SHOOTING IN HAMPSHIRE. 


The Prince of Wales has given a great lead to private flying by his recent 
purchase of an aeroplane, the appointment of a personal pilot, and the laying-out 
of landing-grounds near Windsor and Sandringham. His machine, which cost 
£675, is a light two-seater D.H. Gipsy-Moth, fitted with a Gipsy engine, and having 
a cruising speed of 85-90 m.p.h. There are dual controls, so that the Prince can 
at any tinte take charge himself, as he has done more than once. The body is 
painted in the red and blue colours of the Brigade of Guards Light Aeroplane 
Club, and bears a small silver plate inscribed ‘‘H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.” 
The Prince's personal pilot is Mr. E. H. Fielden, of the Reserve of Air Force 





Officers, who is the first air pilot to be attached to the staff of a member of the 
Royal Family. Our photograph is one of the first showing the Prince in flight 
in his own machine. It was taken recently on a Hampshire estate, to which 
he had flown from Sunningdale for a day's shooting. On arrival he sent the 
plane back for Prince George. On the return journey (the start of which is here 
illustrated) the Prince of Wales was piloted by Squadron - Leader Don, while Mr. 
Fielden took Prince George in another machine. All the royal brothers are 
‘‘air-minded."" The Duke of York, as a Group Captain in the R.A.F., is fully 
qualified in aviation, and the Duke of Gloucester recently made his first flight. 
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SPOILS OF A NORFOLK BROAD—SOME INTERESTING HYBRID FISH. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Whe Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


IRECTLY we begin to ponder over the bodies 

of plants or animals, whether living or dead, 
regarding them as so many illustrations of their 
“shifts for a living,’’ we leave the world of common 
things and everyday worries behind us. With a 
very little imagination we begin to see with new 


photograph (Fig. 1)—and this was true of nearly 
every fish we hauled out. 


At the time I believed these spots marked the 
sites where the larve of the fresh-water mussel had 
temporarily established themselves while they passed 
from the larval to 
the adult state. But 
I was mistaken. The 











occupants were crea- 
tures of a very differ- 
ent kind, for they 
proved to be larvae 
of a trematode worm ; 
of what species it 
would be impossible to 
say without keeping 
an infected fish in 
captivity till these 
uninvited guests com- 
pleted their growth 
and emerged as 
adults. I am told these 
black-spotted fish are 
unusually abundant 








FIG. 1. A SURPRISING HYBRID BETWEEN ROACH AND BREAM: A SPECIMEN COVERED 


this year, but they 
seem to be confined 


WITH BLACK SPOTS DUE TO PARASITES. on this Broad to 


This specimen, a foot long, was thickly marked with black spots, or, rather, raised papilla, caused by 
larve of Trematode worms. The cross between roach and bream is a somewhat surprising one, but 


rudd and_ bream. 
Why the skin cover- 


it appears to occur with some frequency. ing these intruders 


eyes. We cannot, however, if we have a proper curi- 
osity, get the full measure of profit from such ponder- 
ings without studying the same subject in its natural 
surroundings, and 
again in the dead 


should develop black 
pigment no one seems able to say. I must pass 
now from these parasites, little known save to the 
specialist, to an account of the fish themselves, 





specimen, for the de- 
tails of external cha- 
racters often have a 
subtle relation to 
structures below the 
surface, and the two 
sets of facts stand in 
relation to the adjust- 
ments to the struggle 
for existence which 
this or that species 
has had to make. 
During the last month 
1 have made the most 
of my opportunities of 
considering some of 
these adjustments, 














made the more inter- 
esting since all the 
different types con- 
cerned were living in 
the same environment. 
Many and diverse were the things I saw during 
four weeks of splendour. Some of them puzzled 
me greatly, and the likelihood that I shall ever come 
to a solution concerning them is remote. I spent 
several days on the water in the blazing sunshine, 
soothed by the soft music of the wood-pigeons in 
the woods which fringed my little heaven, and 
thrilled by the occasional flight of a pair of harriers. 

Between whiles I would do my best to see what was 
going on in the water enlivened by patches of water- 
lilies, a favourite resting-place of dragon-flies of 
many kinds, and great troops of whirligig-beetles, 
sometimes at rest, sometimes whirling round and 
round one another as if seized with a sudden deliri- 
ous frenzy. The cause of these outbursts eluded me. 
Nor did they ever break the surface-film, which was 
to them as a ball-room floor, to descend to the 
depths below. 


One thing I specially set myself to do, and that 
was to catch a few fish for the sake, among other 
things, of finding parasitic crustacea on their scales 
or gills. The united efforts of my younger daughter 
and myself were, indeed, successful, though I have 
not yet had time to examine my captures for these 
parasites. But the very first fish landed was 
covered with black spots, or, rather, papille— 
“ pimples’’—-as may be seen in the uppermost 


FIG 2. A RARE HYBRID BETWEEN ROACH AND RUDD: ONE OF VERY FEW BRITISH 


EXAMPLES KNOWN. 


. This specimen was also spotted (like that in Fig. 1). Crosses between these two species are regarded 
as unusual; perhaps because of the similarity between the parent species they escape notice. 


which proved to be of quite exceptional inter- 
est, since, for the most part, they were hybrids, 
either between roach and rudd or roach and bream. 
They seemed greatly 
to outnumber the 


and so on. But, as soon as we come to take note 
of internal characters, and especially the curious 
teeth lodged in the throat, we find that roach 
and rudd are to be regarded, not as closely 
related species, but as belonging to different 
genera ! 


Yet another curious point is the fact that the 
rudd (Fig. 3) seems to stand midway between the 
roach and the bream, for it has many bream-like 
characters. It differs from the roach in having a 
double series of throat-teeth, the more backward 
position of the dorsal fin, and the shape of the anal 
fin. In all these it resembles the white-bream. It 
resembles the bream again in having the belly behind 
the pelvic fins compressed and keeled, but the scaling 
is continuous over the keel, which is not the case in 
the bream. The beautiful golden sheen of the sides 
of the rudd, however, and the vivid crimson fins, 
are characteristic. 


Whether these hybrids are fertile inter se is ap- 
parently unknown, but they probably are. Dr. C. 
Tate Regan, the Director of the British Museum of 
Natural History, our greatest authority on fishes, 
remarks that it is not surprising that comparatively 
closely related species such as the roach and rudd 
should form natural hybrids, but that fishes of the 
bream group should cross with either of these is 
distinctly peculiar. 


The bream-roach hybrids are fairly common, 
but the cross between bream and rudd is more 
seldom found; while that between roach and rudd 
(Fig. 2) is still more rare, at any rate in this country, 
since, save for the specimens I have just taken, 
only two other British examples are known; while 
that between the white-bream and the _ roach 
has not yet been recorded from British waters, 
though it has been taken in Holland, Belgium, 
and Germany. 


Nevertheless, they may occur with us, but have 
escaped notice, for they would not readily be dis- 
tinguished by the ordinary fisherman, who is not 
given to counting the number of rays in the dorsal 
fin, or the number of scales between the base of this 
fin and the lateral line, or between this line and 
the belly, though these, among others, are im- 
portant items in distinguishing between closely 
allied species. 


That the common bream does inhabit the little 
Broad from which I took my hybrids goes without 
saying ; but it was not my good fortune to land one. 
The white-bream is less common, and is confined to 
eastward rivers, from Yorkshire to Suffolk. It is 
a much smaller fish than the common bream, never, 
apparently, exceeding a weight of one-and-a-half 
pounds, while its larger relative may scale as much as 
seventeen pounds, though eight or nine pounds is more 
usual. Still bigger fish are taken on the Continent. 





pure-bred parent 
species, judging by 
what we caught. 


An embarrassing 
number of problems 
is raised by these fish, 
and I find it hard 
to choose which can 
most profitably be dis- 
cussed here. Why, 
for example, is the 
roach so variable as 
to size and shape? 
Again one is faced 
with the old question : 
What is a_ species ? 














For it is by no 
means always easy to 
distinguish between a 
reach and a_ rudd. 
But doubtful cases can be set at rest after count- 
ing the number of rays in the dorsal fin, the 
position of this fin in relation to the ventral fins, 


FIG. 3. THE RUDD: A FISH THAT STANDS MIDWAY BETWEEN ROACH AND BREAM. 


Though very like a roach, the rudd is distinguished by its greater depth, golden coloration, and more 
vividly coloured paired fins. 


The foregoing remarks indicate the importance of 
looking beneath the surface in nature study, for super 
ficial similarities may conceal unexpected diversities. 
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AIR WONDERS: A GIANT CRAFT; 
ROCKET-PROPULSION ; CATAPULT-LAUNCH. 





























A 34-TON ‘“‘ THREE-DECKER’’ FLYING-BOAT BUILT TO CARRY 100 PASSENGERS AND 
CREW: THE HUGE DORNIER “DO.X’’ IN FLIGHT—SEEN FROM THE AIR ABOVE. 
The enormous new German all-steel flying-boat, ‘‘DO.X,’’ built by the Dornier Aircraft Company, 
at Altenrhein bei Rorschach, on the Swiss side of Lake Constance, was launched on the lake on 
July 12 iast. Details of the machine were illustrated in our issue of July 20. She measures 
150 ft. both in length and wing-spread, weighs 34 tons, and has twelve 525-h.p. engines mounted in 
[Continued opposite. 
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SHOWING THE SIX ENGINE-TURRETS (EACH CONTAINING TWO 525-H.P. ENGINES AND EACH 
MANNED BY A MECHANIC) ABOVE HER WING: THE “‘DO.X"’ IN FLIGHT—A NEARER VIEW. 
pairs above her wing. The interior is divided into three decks, the upper one containing the 
control rooms and crew’s quarters; the middle one the passenger cabins; and the lower one fuel 
stores. There are two pilots, under the orders of a captain. Sleeping accommodation for 100 
passengers is available. The above photographs were taken during a recent flight. 























THE FIRST FLIGHT OF A ROCKET-PROPELLED AEROPLANE CONTAINING A HUMAN BEING: 
HERR VON OPEL’'S MACHINE TAKING-OFF WITH A LONG TRAIL OF SMOKE BEHIND IT. 
Herr-Fritz von Opel, the inventor of a rocket-propelled aeroplane (and, previously, of a similarly 
propelled car and boat), made his first flight in his rocket-plane, near Frankfurt, on September 

It is a small monoplane, with the tail unit mounted on outriggers running from the wings. At 
the back the mouths of the rocket-chambers look like a honeycomb. For starting, there was a 


rail-track 30 ft. long with a buffer at one end, and the machine was placed on a trolley, which 


(Continued opposite. 

















HOW THE ROCKET-PLANE WAS ‘“SHOT’’ INTO THE AIR: THE MACHINE ON ITS 
RAIL-TRACK, FROM WHICH IT TOOK OFF BY STRIKING A BUFFER AT THE END. 
was driven (also by rockets) along the track at high speed. As it struck the buffer, the aeroplane 
was shot into the air, and at the same moment the pilot ignited the flight rockets. Herr Opel 
succeeded in roaring through the air for about a mile. The machine was also fitted with braking 
rockets, fired in the reverse direction, to reduce landing speed. A motorist near whom Herr Von 
Opel landed said that he ‘‘ seemed to be feeling the effects of his experience.” 
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A SHIP-TO-SHORE MAIL SERVICE FROM AN ATLANTIC LINER IN EUROPE: AN AEROPLANE “CATAPULTED " 


FROM THE “ILE DE FRANCE” OFF THE LIZARD. 


The system of advance deliveries of mails by aeroplanes launched from Atlantic liners has previously been illustrated in our 

We now show the same system in operation in European waters from the French 

iner “ Ile de France.” The machine is seen just after being catapulted from the deck, some fifteen miles south of the Lizard, 
at 7.20 a.m. -It flew direct to Paris, arriving at 9.20 a.m., the time at which the liner was due at Havre. 


ages, as practised on the American side. 














THE FIRST MAN TO FLY IN A ROCKET-PROPELLED 
AEROPLANE: HERR FRITZ VON OPEL STRAPPED INTO 
THE ASBESTOS-COVERED COCKPIT OF HIS MACHINE. 
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BUTTER AS A MEDIUM OF RELIGIOUS ART: GODS AND “PAGODAS.” 


PuotoGRraPHs By Dr. Josep F. Rock, LEADER OF THE YUNNAN-T1BET EXPEDITION OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, OF Wasuincton, U.S.A. REPRopUCED By COURTESY OF THE SovIETY, 
(See Cotour ILLUSTRATIONS ON PAGES 637, 638-639.) 
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HOW THE 
WONDERFUL 
BUTTER 
SCULPTURES 
ARE DISPLAYED 
AT THE ANNUAL 
BUTTER 
FESTIVAL 
IN THE 
MONASTERY 
OF CHONI: 
PIOUS TIBETANS 
GAZING IN 
AWE AT 
IMAGES 
OF THEIR 
GODS 
WROUGHT 
IN COLOURED 
YAK BUTTER 
AND 
EXPOSED 
FOR ONE 
NIGHT ONLY, 
BEFORE THEIR 
DESTRUCTION, 
ON 
FIVE GREAT 
WOODEN 
FRAMES. 
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BUTTER AS A 
MEDIUM OF 
RELIGIOUS 
SCULPTURE : 
THE TIBETAN 
‘““FEAST OF 

LIGHTS ” 
AT CHONI, 
TO CELEBRATE 
THE 

ASCENSION OF 
TSONGKAPA— 

SHOWING 
(RIGHT 

BACKGROUND) 

A “PAGODA” 

OF EXQUISITELY 
COLOURED 
YAK BUTTER 
CONTAINING A 

BUTTER-FACED 

GOD, 
FLANKED BY 
SMALLER 
‘* PAGODAS ” 

OF THE SAME 
MATERIAL. 
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The annual Butter Festival at the Tibetan monastery of Choni is described on 
page 637, and details of the exquisite butter sculptures are shown in colour there 
and on pages 638 and 639. The upper photograph above shows how their 
exposition takes place, for a single night, for they are destroyed the next morning. 
The lower photograph illustrates another Choni festival, of which Dr. Joseph F. 
Rock writes (in the ‘‘ National Geographic Magazine"’): ‘‘ On the 25th day of 
the tenth Moon was celebrated the Feast of Lights. Legend has it that on this 
day, A.D. 1417, Tsongkapa appeared on the stone altar of his monastery, and, 
after addressing the multitude, became transfigured and ascended into heaven. 


He founded the Yellow, or Reformed, Sect, the established Church of Tibet. The 
large courtyard of the lamasery yamen was beautifully decorated for the oc- 
casion. . . . The central silk tapestry represented Tsongkapa. In the centre of 
the court, fronting him, stood a pagoda-like structure made mostly of exquisitely 
coloured yak butter, and in the pagoda sat a god whose yellow face, moulded of 
butter, disclosed the touch of an artist. Other less decorative pyramids, adorned 
with flowers and rosettes, all of coloured butter, were arranged on both sides of 
the main butter pagoda. Hundreds of butter lamps were burning in long rows 
between which were small pyramids of tsamba decorated with disks of butter.” 
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Beautiful Sculpture 


in Butter: 


Wonderful Reliefs in Yak Butter Made 
by a Wandering Fraternity of Tibetan 
Monks for an Annual Ceremony. 


In Dr. Joseph Rock’s article on the strange festivals at the 
Tibetan monastery of Choni (quoted from the ‘‘ National 
Geographic Magazine ’’ in our issue of Sept. 28, with coloured 
illustrations, and also in that of Sept. 21), we read: “In 
keeping with invariable custom, the Butter Festival was cele- 
brated on the fifteenth day of the first moon. Choni was 
crowded with visitors. From far and wide they had come 
to see the greatest festival of the year. Nomad Tibetans 
predominated. Tebbus, who live on the southern slopes oz 
the Min Shan, were not so numerous, for the 13,000-foot 
mountain passes were buried in snow and difficult to cross 
even with yak. Tao River Tibetans, Choni Tibetans, and 
those mixtures of Kansu Chinese and Tibetans who live in 
the northern valleys of the Min Shan, helped to swell the 
i throng. . . From them the monks reaped much harvest in 
i hard cash and gifts of boots, butter, and other useful articles. 
For more than a month ten monks had been working on the 
butter images. Living Buddhas and affluent patrons of the 
monastery had contributed more than 1000 catties—nearly 
1300 pounds—of yak butter, which always soars in price as 
the time of the festival draws near. The task ot making the 
images is attended with considerable hardship in mid-winter, 
for the shaping of the figures must be done in a cold room, 
and the artist must dip his fingers in cold water every time 
he takes a piece of butter to mould. The monks engaged in 
this work are real artists. Many of them belong to a wan- 
dering fraternity, making the rounds of the monasteries in 
search of employment. The best moulders are in great demand, 
and rivalry for their services develops among lamaseries. 
Each artist monk is assigned the task of making two or more 
panels representing deities. The images are not coloured on 
completion, but the butter itself is mixed with powdered 
colours before it is moulded into gods. The colouring is most 
exquisite and harmonious, often as many as twenty shades 
being used. The panels to which the images are attached 
i are made of blackened wood. They are arranged on pyram- 
| idal scaffolding in front ot the main shrines. The richer 
the lamasery, the bigger the display; and, though the 

images at Choni were of beautiful workmanship, the 


[Continued below. 





PORTRAYED IN BUTTER: NAMSE, TIBETAN GOD OF WEALTH, “ONE OF THE FOUR KINCS WHO 
RULE THE FIRST FOUR STOREYS OF THE COSMIC MOUNTAIN IN THE PARADISE OF LOVE.” 


Continued.] 

number of panels did not compare with the numbers shown at Labrang and 
Kumbum monasteries on the Koko Nor border. In the late afternoon the lamas 
prepared the display. Huge posts, supporting five wooden frames, had been erected 
in front of the old chanting hall, and to this scaffolding the butter panels were 
fastened with ropes as the monks brought them out from the side rooms. By the 
time the panels were in place, it was dark. Hundreds of butter lamps arranged 
on shelves before the images were now lighted. They shed a brilliant white light, 
with scarcely a trace ot yellow. No word picture can reveal the beauty of these figures 
so well as the colour photographs (See also pages 638 and 639). Thousands cf spectators 
had gathered. Women with tiny babies, both half-naked, braved the cold. Even 
in zero weather the nomad women keep one shoulder and half of the breast bare, 
the rest of the body being wrapped in a single sheepskin garment. The square 
in front ot the chanting hall was packed. Lamas armed with long birch whips 
reached over the squeezing, pushing mob and dealt severe blows on the heads of 
the onlookers. Those in the first rows would duck to divert the blows from heads 
to backs, but those behind could not move and had to take the punishment. All 
were good-natured and suffered the chastisement as a matter of course. Before 
the ceremonies began, the Choni Prince, guarded by his soldiers, who made a 
passage-way through the throng for him, went into the courtyard and, prostrating 
himself three times upon a carpet, kotowed to the butter images. The chief 
lamas, one of them carrying Tsemoling, the boy god (illustrated in our issue oi 
September 21), dressed in yellow silk, now gathered with the orchestra in the 
centre ot the courtyard in front of the images. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that the space set apart for them was kept clear of that pressing wall of humanity 
which had filled the rest of the court, although soldiers of the Prince guarded the 
lamas. The Prince and I went to the building facing the chanting hall, and from 
the gallery above, which was reserved for us and the Prince’s wives and children, we 
watched the spectacle.’ Namse, the god of wealth, was represented by one of the 
demon dancers of Choni illustrated in colour in our Sept. 28 issue. His aspect differed 
from that of the above butter image, but his costume, as usual, was gorgeous. 


AFTER PHOTOGRAPHS BY Dr. Josepn F. Rock, LEADER OF THE YUNNAN-TIBET EXPEDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Society, OF WASHINGTON, U.S.A, REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE SOCIETY 
Biri ail ry 7 : (SEE ALSO PAGES 638 AND 639.) 
HOW THE BUTTER GODS ARE DISPLAYED: TIBETAN MONKS FASTENING ' : 
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BUTTER RELIEFS TO ONE OF FIVE PYRAMIDAL FRAMES. & 
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, age of fifty-eight. 
/ Duster ” 
and he also wrote, among many others, such notable 
books as ‘* The Glass of Fashion,” 
** Broken Earthenware,” 


‘iuomnaliun Wh. 
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PERSONALITIES OF 
THE WEEK: 
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MR. HAROLD BEGBIE. 
he well-known author. Died on October 8, at the 


He was “A Gentleman with a 
who wrote “ Mirrors of Downing Street ’’ 








** Painted Windows,” 
“In the Hand of the 
“The Crisis,” and “ Religion.” 
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A MEETING THAT MAY BECOME HISTORIC: M. DOVGALEVSKY, 
THE RUSSIAN ENVOY (LEFT), AND MR. ARTHUR HENDERSON, 
a THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AFTER 
; 


, 
‘ashy, THEIR CONVERSATIONS AT THE WHITE HART HOTEL, LEWES. if 4 
al ¥ _ Speaking at Brighton, Mr. Henderson said: ‘‘ We have completed an “ { . 
rs agreement whereby when Parliament opens we will ask for an exchange 44 
4/ of Ambassadors and, under the Ambassador’s mission, a- mission will 4 i/ 
4, / come to London representative of the Russian people and the Russian 4 
”% Government.” 
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Fr M. EMILE ANTOINE BOURDELLE. “aly 


x M: Bourdelle has died suddenly from heart failure at the age of sixty- 4} 
, eight. He exhibited frequently at the Royal Academy. 
y first big work, ‘“‘ Adam aprés la Faute,’’ in 1885. 
i, Falguiére, Dalou, and, especially, by Rodin 


He showed his 
He was influenced by +; 
; but nearly thirty years ago 
reeks of the archaic period. In 1912 
and 1913, he decorated the Théatre des Champs-Elysées; he was designer 


A sleakaiinee Police Magistrate from 1914 until hay f to the State factory of Gobelins tapestries; he sculpted the heroic 4, 
.», last July, when he retired owing to ill-health. fy y equestrian statue of General Alvear for Buenos Aires; and he was ; 
,, Died on October 6, aged sixty-seven. Sat at f 4 responsible for, amongst many other monuments, the * * Virgin of Alsace,” / 
i/ pew bea vom. — Lande. Marner, Ae os on a hillside in the Vosges, and the ‘“ Epic of Poland.” om 
and, finally, a arlboroug reet. My 
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also practising at the London, Middlesex, and 











Called to % 
Bar in 1888, and joined the Western Circuit, 


Hampshire Sessions. He was much interested in 
racing, and he was also a member of the M.C.C. 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR IRAQ. 
Francis Humphrys, lately Envoy Extraordinary 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Afghan Court, 
been appointed High Commissioner for Iraq, in 4 
place of the late Sir Gilbert Clayton. Sir Francis, 4 
was at Kabul when King Amanullah was over- 


thrown and, with others, was rescued by aeroplane, 


was 


born in 1879. During the War (1918) he served 
in Europe as a pilot in the R.A.F. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT OF H.H. THE AGA KHAN: HIS HIGHNESS 
WITH HIS FIANCEE, MLLE. CARRON. 


{ 
pf’, After there had been several denials of the truth of the report of the // / 
| 44 impending marriage of the Aga Khan, his Highness announced that 4) 

/ i] he was to wed Mlle. Carron on December 4, and said: ‘* My friend, 4 wa 
Henri Clerc, Mayor of Aix, will tie the bond.” Mille. Carron is a 4 “4 
Frenchwoman, thirty-one years of age. The Aga Khan, who was 4 44 
born in 1875, is a very familiar figure in this country, at race- 4 / 

4/ meetings and elsewhere. He is the head of the Ismaili Mahommedans. t. 

4 and has very many religious followers in India, Central Asia,.. and Vu 


East Africa. In recognition of his services during the War he was 4 
h granted the rank of a first-class Chief with a salute of eleven guns. 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 





MR. ROBERT CLIMIE, M.P. 
Born, 1868; died, October 3. M.P. for Kilmarnock, 


1929 and 1923-24. 
the Kilmarnock Town Council. 


— miner. Was an organiser of the Workers’ Union. 
ha 
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THE FIFTH EARL OF HAREWOOD. 
Born, August 21, 1846; died, October 6. Father- 
ci -law of H.R. H. Princess Mary, whose husband, 
“> Viscount Lascelles, succeeds to the title. The 
late Peer continued the family care for the great 
Yorkshire estates he inherited. In 1881, he 
married Lady Florence Bridgeman, second 
daughter of the third Earl of Bradford, who survives 
him with two sons, the new Earl.and the Hon. 
Edward Lascelles, and a rm Lady Boyne. 
Wows, ve 
an 
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Ad 4 
sete 
ADLY PASHA YEGHEN, THE NEW 
EGYPTIAN PRIME MINISTER. 
It was announced on October 3 that Adly Pasha 
Yeghen had accepted the Egyptian Premiership and 
was forming a Cabinet. He is also holding the Port- 
folio of Minister of the Interior. He will order a 
General Election for the Chamber of Deputies as soon 
as practicable, and thus restart the Parliamentary 
life that came to a sudden, dramatic end as a result 
of the coup d'état of last year. 





H.E. 








For many years a member of 
Was the son of a 


served on the Adult Education Committee and 
as Chairman of the Public Health Committee. He 
married in 1890, and he had five sons and a daughter. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 

















HE contemporary novelist is significantly inter- 
ested in flight—not aviation, but flight from 


the complexities of modern life. 


“Hans Frost’’ (Macmillan; 7s. 





A WRITER WHOSE FIRST LONG 
NOVEL HAS BEEN CHOSEN BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY : MR. RICHARD 
HUGHES, AUTHOR OF “A HIGH 
WIND IN JAMAICA.” 
Mr. Hughes, the Welsh author, is well 
known as a writer of short stories and 
poems, and as a dramatist and the 
co-founder of the Portmadoc Players. 
“A High Wind in Jamaica” is his 
first long novel. He is twenty-nine. 
He has been spending some time in 
America, but will be in England again 
before long. 


his seventieth birthday, just 
as he has received the con- 
gratulations of a deputation 
of his admirers, he finds his 
wife’s niece, a child of eight- 
een, arriving forlornly in the 
house. Ruth Frost intended 
Nathalie to be a minor ap- 
panage of her glory, but she 
had been a little too callous 
about her welcome. She made 
the mistake of undervaluing 
the resource of revolt lying 
latent in an old husband and 
a young girl. Nathalie’s des- 
perate courage awakened and 
stimulated Hans. There was 
hate lurking in the shadows 


In Hugh Walpole’s 
6d.) it is a flight 
from social bond- 
age to an extreme 
of simple living. 
No one has ob- 
served the impulse 
of psychological 
escape and the way 
of it with clearer 
perception than 
Mr. Walpole. He 
does not despair of 
it: the example 
he presents to us 
is the emancipation 
of a great spirit. 
Old Hans Frost 
is a distinguished 
novelist, bound 
hand and _ foot, 
when the story 
opens, to a rich 
wife who makes 
snobbish capital 
out of him. On 





GC TOW! D 


The setting is also London, but a London neither 
of to-day nor yesterday. It is the city of the 
dreams of the magnificent, bankrupted Condorex, 
a politician who sacrifices Harriet to 


his ambitions, and 


launched into the spirit world in a 
As for Harriet, who 
could read his thoughts with magical 
accuracy—a highly disconcerting gift- 

it may be that all she possessed was 
the poignant clear-seeing of love. 
Harriet is seen only from Condorex’s 
angle of vision. His 
substance and imagery, and he is in 
continual conflict with the little 


crystal insanity 


wretch’s fascination. 


will find Miss West 
Certainly she prefers clouds of words 
to clouds of witnesses. 
the solid ground beneath his feet is 
altogether outside her range. To read 
“Harriet Hume”’ is to be deliciously 
provoked, and to play hide-and-seek 
with a tantalising symbolism. It has 
a fine art of enchantment, provided 
you are not obstinately matter-of- 
fact, or too easily repelled by con- 
sciously exquisite writing. In ‘‘ Black 











MISS MARGARET LEVESON -GOWER, AUTHOR 
OF .““THE FIGHTING SIX.” 


of Ruth’s fine London house, and it terrified Nathalie. 
She ran away, and the old man, flaming with pity, 
followed and found her, and in finding her recovered 











A FAMOUS DRAMATIST WHOSE 


FIRST NOVEL HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED : MR. EDWARD 
KNOBLOCK, AUTHOR OF “THE 
ANT HEAP”—A LIFE MASK BY 
MR. PAUL HAMANN, OF BERLIN. 


his lost freedom. 
Nathalie goes her 
own way to in- 
dependence, and 
Hans is left sitting 
at a deal table in 
a whitewashed 
Cornish room. He 
has the sound of 
the sea in his ears, 
and his liberated 
talent is again 
creative and re- 
joicing. ‘‘ Hans 
Frost’ is a mas- 
terpiece. It is a 
splendid addition 
to the long line 
of novels that fitly 
express the breadth 
and insight of the 
English literary 
genius. 

And then there 
is another manner 
of flight in 
“Harriet Hume” 
(Hutchinson; 
a6. .664.)5 BY 
Rebecca West, 
which is an elab- 
orately fantastical 
evasion of reality. 


is eventually 





their implacabie fatalism. The method of ‘ Joy 

is My Name’”’ is extraordinarily effective, and the 

character-drawing is as impressive as it is exact. 
War adventures— 





mind confuses 


Some _ people 
too precious. 


A lover with 





Roses’’ (Heine- 





having for a change 
nothing to do with 
the Great War—are 
the subject of John 
Buchan’s “‘ The Courts 
of the Morning” 
(Hodder and Stough- 
ton; 7s. 6d.) and 
of Val Gielgud’s 
‘* Gathering of Eagles” 
(Constable ; 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. Buchan, untram- 
melled by history, 
opens up the imagin- 
ary republic of Olifa 
to our old friends 
John S._ Bilenkiron, 
Sandy Arbuthnot, and 
the rest of their good 
company. Gorgeous 
descriptions of the 
mountain country of 
Olifa (somewhere in 
South America) sweep 











mann; 7s. 6d.), 
by Francis 
Brett Young, 
Paul (or Paolo) 
Ritchie, with- 
draws himself 
from the 
present; that 
is true. But 
in his case it 
is less the withdrawal that 
counts than the self-revela- 
tion of his excursion into a 
passionate past. In the pro- 
logue, he is the middle-aged 
painter, approaching Naples 
in an English liner; a grave 
personage, and something of 
a mystery to his fellow pas- 
sengers. He is returning to 
Italy to revisit the scenes of 
his youth. Tragic memories 
are unsealed ; the black hunter, 
who had been Cristina’s brutal 
master, and Cristina who had 
drawn Paolo’s love to her by 
patient service and submission. 
A cholera year is the dark back- 


ground ; that, and the fetid squalor of the Neapo- 
litan byways. The poet in Mr. Brett Young has the 
advantage of the realist in a tale so romantically 
Italian, and staged so dramatically in a stricken city. 


Sorrow has black 


roses, and Cristina’s unknown 


grave is hidden somewhere under their withered 


“a 


MR. DESMOND COKE, 
OF “THE MONKEY TREE,” 


Miss Salt does not 





petals: there, 
beautifully diversi- 
fied, is the theme 
of ‘‘ Black Roses.” 
The portrait of 
Cristina is a superb 
achievement, and 
it does not stand 
alone. 

For stark real- 
ism, measured out 
with a strict suf- 
ficiency of words, 
we have Sarah Salt. 
‘* Joy is My Name” 
(Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 
is a title pregnant 
with irony. In 
Miss Salt’s world 
to be named Joy 
is to be predestined 
to disaster. The 
competence of 
allow you to put down her 


AUTHOR 


book and protest at any point that this is an in- 


credible story. The 


baser side of human nature 


is gauged with a caustic accuracy. Her pitiful little 


innocent is consigned 


relentlessly to the depths. 


There is a striking resemblance between Miss Salt 
and Katherine Mansfield, in craftsmanship and in 


A WELL-KNOWN WRITER AT HOME: 
MR. J. B. PRIESTLEY, WITH "MRS. PRIESTLEY. to triumph. Janet 
Mr. Priestley, whose book of essays, ‘“‘ The Balconinny, c : 
and Other Essays,”” was issued the other day, recently by. villains, and 
published his latest novel, ‘“* The Good Companions.” 
He was first married (in 1921) to Miss Patricia Tempest, 
who died in 1925. 
Miss Mary Wyndham-Lewis. Curing the Great War 
he served with the Duke of Wellington’s and the 

Devon Regiments. He was born in 1894. 


the yarn along. Sandy 
leads a forlorn hope 


Roylance is kidnapped 


rescued in a chapter 
where thrill is heaped 
on thrill, A super- 
man, the Gobernador, 
is tamed by the 
irresistible charm of 
a high-spirited young woman. It is all done with 
immense vigour, 
and the local colour 
is laid on in bold 
and brilliant 
splashes. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Buchan 
has a way with 
him, a way that 
sets off his gallant 
adventurers hand- 
somely against the 
extravagances of 
the plot. ‘‘ Gather- 
ing of Eagles”’ is 
as brilliant intrin- 
sically, and it is far 
less flighty. It isa 
romance of the Re- 
treat from Moscow. 
The retreat has 


been done many MISS SARAH SALT, AUTHOR 


times, but there OF “JOY IS MY NAME.” 
still remain 


reserves of untouched drama in it, a fact which 
Mr. Gielgud has applied to his advantage. Indeed, 
{Continued on page 660. 


In the following year he martied . 





MISS REBECCA WEST, THE AUTHOR OF THE MUCH- 
DISCUSSED “ HARRIET HUME.” : 
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HAPPENINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
PICTORIAL RECORDS OF NOTABLE EVENTS. 























SIR ALAN COBHAM’S GREAT AIR TOUR OF THE COUNTRY 
TO FIND SITES FOR LANDING-GROUNDS: HIS AIR-LINER, 
“YOUTH OF BRITAIN,’’ BACK AT EDGWARE. 

Sir Alan Cobham returned to Stag Lane Aerodrome, Edgware, on October 4, 
LOST, WITH OVER THIRTY LIVES, DURING A HEAVY after an air tour of Britain to promote aviation and seek sites for landing 
GALE OFF THE WEST COAST OF NORWAY: THE greene .- a weeks =, vr en 60,000 uae, gh 

6% rms towns from the air, and carri P passengers, includin f 

WHERE MR. MACDONALD AND PRESIDENT HOOVER , MAIL STEAMER HAAKON VII. school-children with ‘their teachers. [Photograph by Acrofilms, J 

HAD INTIMATE TALKS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS : me night of be mi = 

, mail steamer aakon A 
THE PRESIDENTS FISHING-CAMP ON THE RAPIDAN. (135 tons) of the Nordenfjeldske 
The Prime Minister arrived in Washington on October 4, and Steamship Company, went ashore 
early the next morning he went, as President Hoover’s guest, in a heavy gale near Flord. and 
to the President’s fishing camp on the headwaters of the sank immediately. It was stated 
Rapidan, in Virginia, seventy miles from the capital. There that the number of lives lost 
they spent a day in quiet and intimate conversation. was probably between 30 and 35. 
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OPENED BY THE DUCHESS OF YORK AS THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
TO DAVID LIVINGSTONE-: THE GREAT EXPLORER’S BIRTHPLACE AT BLANTYRE. 
On October 5 the Duchess of York opened the Scottish National Memorial to David Livingstone, 
the great missionary explorer, at Blantyre. The memorial consists cf the buildings that include 
the one-roomed tenement in which Livingstone was born in 1813. These buildings have been trans- 
formed into a memorial museum, with adjoining recreation ground, at a cost of £12,000. The tableaux 
placed in it, illustrating Livingstons’s character, were reproduced in our last issue. 

















HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF LANCASHIRE: ENORMOUS WAVES BREAKING 


OVER THE PROMENADE AT BLACKPOOL DURING THE RECENT GALES. - ee 
Stormy weather set in over many parts of England on October 6, and during the gales eo Fs 
that ensued a large number of places on the coast suffered considerable damage. A note Si 

that accompanied the above photograph stated: ‘‘ At present the highest tides of the year 


are being experienced on the west coast. Huge seas are here seen breaking over the open-air s y/ 2x 
baths and promenade at Blackpool. The Pleasure Beach, with the Big Wheel, is visible.” 





A MEMORIAL TO LORD 
MILNER OPENED 
BY MR. _ KIPLING: 
THE NEW HOME OF 
THE JUNIOR KING’S 
SCHOOL,CANTERBURY, 
AT MILNER COURT. 
The new home of the 
Junior King’s School, 
Canterbury, at Milner 
Court, Sturry, was 
opened on October 5 by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
The house and surround- 
ing property have been 
presented to the Gov- 
ernors of the school by 
Lady Milner, as a 
memorial to her husband, 
the late Lord Milner, to 
{ oe hg ad = 

M0 winnie : mpire Mr. Kipling pai 
‘és is > Ses 2 Sa . tribute in his address. 

: The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury led the prayers 
and  pronounc the 

Blessing. 

















RIVALS FOR THE 
WORLD’S CHESS 
CHAMPIONSHIP: DR. 
A. ALEKHIN (SIXTH 
FROM RIGHT) AND 
MR. E. D. BOGOL- 
JUBOW (THIRD FROM 
LEFT, IN FRONT) IN 
A GROUP. 
The match between Dr. 
A. Alekhin and Mr. 
E. D. Bogoljubow for 
the chess..championship 
of the world began 
recently at Heidelberg. 
On October 7 the score 
was stated as—Alekhin, 
5 games; Bogoljubow, 
2 games ; 3 games drawn. 
Our photograph shows 
the rivals in a friendly 














THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTH AFRICA ARRIVES : 
MR. CHARLES TE WATER, WITH HIS WIFE, IN LONDON. 
Mr. Charles Te Water, the new High Commissioner for South Africa, 
accompanied by Mrs. Te Water, arrived at Southampton, in the 
group in the Palace ** Arundel Castle,”’ on October 7. Mr. Te Water said: “1 approach 
Gardens at Schweitzin- my work at South Africa House with much optimism, determined to 
gen, near Heidelberg. continue the traditions of goodwill which my predecessors established.” 
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THE FUNERAL OF DR. STRESEMANN: STATE AND PRIVATE CEREMONIES. 
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eats “ 
; OL MLL ELLE MLL 
fs (ON THE RIGHT, IN FRONT) AND THE ‘.., 4.) FAMILY AND OFFICIAL MOURNERS: DR. STRESEMANN'’S TWO SONS PRECEDING /, 
‘..(~,SPANISH AMBASSADOR, WHO WERE DELEGATED TO REPRESENT THEIR ’%’ %.», PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG (CENTRE), THE CHANCELLOR, THE VICE-PRESIDENT ,“/ 
J/SOVEREIGNS, AS A SPECIAL HONOUR TO THE DEAD GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER :“!.. /.’OF THE REICHSTAG, AND MAJOR VON HINDENBURG (IN REICHSWEHR UNIFORM) ‘A 
IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. % 
sreen MLL, 
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THE STATE 
FUNERAL OF 
DR. 
STRESEMANN : 
THE HEARSE 
IN THE 
PLATZ DER 
REPUBLIK ; 
PRECEDED : eee ' 
BY LEADERS a 

OF THE 
STUDENTS’ 
CORPS TO 
WHICH THE 

DEAD 
STATESMAN 
BELONGED. 
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(. THE FUNERAL CEREMONY IN THE REICHSTAG: THE COFFIN, COVERED WITH THE hyd THE PRIVATE BURIAL CEREMONY, NEAR THE GRAVES OF THE STATESMAN’S 
“{", MINISTER'S SERVICE FLAG, RESTING ON THE PRESIDENT’S TABLE WHILE THE ///’ “!, PARENTS, IN THE LUISENSTADT CEMETERY : FRAU STRESEMANN, THE WIDOW, 
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ra CHANCELLOR DELIVERED HIS ORATION. ~f DROPPING FLOWERS FROM A BASKET INTO THE GRAVE. “ha 
ap P £4) byt “J 
ALLL, mu. MUM“ ‘ON a My wml, 
The State funeral accorded to Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the great German Foreign | delivered an oration. As the House emptied, the coffin was borne through the 


Minister (a remarkable Appreciation of whom, by Emil Ludwig, was published 
in ‘“‘ The Illustrated London News’’ of September 7) took place in Berlin on 
October 6. At eleven in the morning, there was a ceremony in the Reichstag ; 
but the burial took place privately, near the graves of the statesman’s parents belonged. Following the hearse came President von Hindenburg, the Chancellor, 
in the Luisenstadt Cemetery. For the public ceremony, the coffin rested on the the Vice-President of the Reichstag and Major von Hindenburg ; then the Diplomatic 


lobby, in which were many floral tributes, including a wreath from the British 
| 
. | 
table of the President of the Reichstag, and it was covered with the service flag | Corps, led by the British and Spanish Ambassadors, who had been specially 


Government and another from M. Briand. The procession from the Reichstag 
was led by representatives of the Students’ Corps to which the dead Minister 


of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. President von Hindenburg was in the Presi- delegated to represent their Sovereigns. The President took leave of the cortége 
dential box, with Frau Stresemann ; and the members of the Diplomatic Corps at the Foreign Office, and the Diplomatic Corps left it further down the Wilhelm- 
were in the Diplomatic Gallery. The League of Nations was represented by the Strasse. The graveside rites in the Luisenstadt Cemetery were attended only by 
Secretary-General. Herr Hermann Miller, the Chancellor of the Reichstag, the family and by personal. friends. 
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cuummem |, JHE SUDDEN DEATH OF DR. STRESEMANN: 


THE PASSING OF THE GREAT GERMAN STATESMAN 
AND FOREIGN MINISTER. 
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{,., WITH HIS WIFE AND HIS TWO SONS, ONE OF WHOM WAS EDUCATED AT 
jf CAMBRIDGE: THE LATE DR. GUSTAV STRESEMANN WITH HIS FAMILY. 
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LEE, HE OEELEELLCELOSEETE, 
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AFTER A SUDDEN DEATH WHICH WAS A GREAT BLOW NOT ONLY TO GERMANY, or 
} BUT TO EUROPE AS A WHOLE: THE MORTAL REMAINS OF DR. STRESEMANN 
IN HIS HOUSE. 
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/ A PROFILE VIEW 
OF THE CAST 
TAKEN BY 
! PROFESSOR HUGO 
LEDERER, 

OF BERLIN. 


THE 
; DEATH-MASK OF 
DR. STRESEMANN: 


















































DEATH-MASK 
OF GERMANY’S 
GREAT FOREIGK 

MINISTER, 
WHO SHARED 

THE NOBEL 

PEACE PRIZE 
WITH M. BRIAND 

IN 1926: 
THE CAST OF 
DR. 
STRESEMANN. 
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“WH. "RINE 
/ FAMOUS AS GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER, FORMER CHANCELLOR, AND WORKER : 
, FOR THE REHABILITATION OF HIS COUNTRY: THE LATE DR. STRESEMANN, WHO .“* 


ON Se ‘. 
| % et fe DIED SUDDENLY IN BERLIN ON OCTOBER 3. 2 
eaeaiaiaiain tnt TLL ™ 


























Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the German Foreign Minister, and former Chancellor of 
the Reich, died in Berlin on October 3, at the age of fifty-one, after having been 
ill for a very considerable period. On the previous night, he had fought hard to 
solve a very difficult political problem; and, doubtless as a sequel to this, he had 
astroke. He never recovered consciousness, and he passed away after a second 
stroke. In him Germany lost a great statesman, and the same may be said of 
Europe as a whole. Dr. Stresemann was born in Berlin on May 10, 1878, of a 
middle-class family of brewers. At the age of twenty-four, he founded the Union 





of Saxon Industrialists; and when he entered politics it was as a National Liberal. 
He became leader of that party in 1917. At the time of the Revolution he Was 
not in sympathy with the Republic; but, with the People’s Party, he backed the 
majority in order to serve the State. He became Chancellor in August, 1923, 
and in October of that year took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, only to resign 
in the following month. In the Marx Cabinet, which followed, he was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and he held that position until his death. In 1903 he 
married Fraulein Kathe Kleefeld, and he had two sons. 
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: 4 hala several 
biographies 
and studies of eminent writers—men and women—now 
under my hand, I have been pondering on certain phases 
and conditions of the literary life. How far is an author’s 
work and success affected by financial circumstances at the 
outset of a career, or by early experiences in youth, by 
the character of parents and their encouragement, or other 
wise, of budding talent ? On the whole, I should say that 
an uncongenial home and parental repression are a more 
serious handicap than lack of means. 


One shining example of an author—fortunately still 
with us—-who has risen to the heights from small beginnings, 
forms the subject of an industrious chronicle entitled 

3ARRIE.” The Story of a Genius. By J. A. Hammerton. 
With forty-one Illustrations (Sampson Low; 16s.). Mr. 
Hammerton, who is also the author of “ Barrieland: A 
Thrums Pilgrimage,” besides appreciations of Stevenson and 
Meredith, has evidently devoted to his task an enormous re- 
search and meticulous 
attention to detail. The 


George Meredith wait twenty years for his authoritative 
biography. But the fault was his own; when he dicd 
Lord Morley and Meredith’s other executors approached 
Sir James Barrie but Sir James refused, because he 
knew that Meredith was violently opposed to the idea of 
anyone writing his life. He wanted to be known through 
his work alone. The result he did not foresee was that 
men would insist on having knowledge about him; that 
false rumours would be a deforming mirror.’””’ The same 
thing has happened with several other eminent Victorians, 
and there are still some—Matthew Arnold, for instance 
to be rescued officially from their own misguided self- 
obscuration, 


To turn from Barrie to Meredith is to experience a 
strong contrast of mental atmosphere, for we read of 
Meredith: ‘‘ A vast impatience shows itself in merciless- 
ness among the most intimate relations of life. .. . The 
ardent lover was not an easy person to live with.’”? There 
are recorded “cuts of sarcasm at his wife and even at 

his children. * For 
his father,’’ we read, 





result is extremely in- 
teresting, and, to the 
perfect Barrie-ite, the 
length of the book 
will be no bar Lean- 
ing on a dictum of 
Arnold Bennett that 
biographies of the 
living are generally too 
full of sentiment and 
adulation, Mr. 
Hammerton has de- 
liberately refrained 
from consulting Sir 
James _ himself. ig 
offer this new work 
of mine,’’ he writes, 
‘‘as an unauthorised 
biography .. . it is 
published without his 
knowledge or con- 
sent.”” The author’s 
motive was to preserve 
impartiality and a free 
hand in criticism, but 
I do not notice any 
strictures which per- 
sonal contact with his 
hero might have pre- 
vented; in fact, the 
book exhales a spirit 
of admiration. Person- 
ally, I should have 








‘“ he never cared much, 
and even to his old age 
there was no softening 
of his judgment.” At 
fourteen, ‘‘ he did not 
trust his father ; he was 
not satisfied with what 
was being done for 
him.” Learning that 
he was a ward in 
Chancery and_ that 
money of his own was 
available for his edu- 
cation, he arranged 
himself to go to school 
in Germany. Referring 
to the autobiographical 
element in several of 
the novels — (e.g., 
‘‘Evan Harrington,” 
‘“Harry Richmond,” 
and “Richard 
Feverel ’’) — Mr. Sen- 
court remarks that 
“the desperate tension 
of Meredith’s princely 
genius and his narrow 
circumstances forced 
him intocreative action 
in direct reference to 
his own life.” The 
biographer has painted 
a vivid portrait (not 








thought it advisable 
to go to the fountain- 
head while the fountain 
is still playing. I 
should have done so 
myself in the only 
biography that I ever 
perpetrated, but for 
the unfortunate fact 


SVEND HAMMERSHOI—ONE OF HIS FINE ARCHITECTURAL 
PAINTINGS. (SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 654.) 

On page 654 of this number Mr. P. G. Konody, the well-known art 

critic, discusses the work of Mr. Svend Hammershoi, the distinguished 

Danish painter, whose exhibition was recently opened, for a week, 


FROM A DANISH ARTIST’S LONDON EXHIBITION: “ THE 
MINT GATE, FREDERIKSBORG CASTLE, DENMARK,” BY 


This de- LTS 

lightfully in- 

timate record of her, spiced with humour and full of fresh 
glimpses, in letters and otherwise, of many famous con- 
temporaries, enables us to see more deeply into the heart 
of one who, even to her best friends, was occasionally 
something of an enigma. Alice Meynell grew up in a con- 
genial atmosphere, and, like her sister, Lady Butler, the 
famous battle-painter, she found few obstacles to the growth 
of her genius. ‘‘ Their father taught the two little girls 
all that he would have taught them had they been sons. 
He was perhaps a stern taskmaster . .’ He possessed, 
however, ‘‘a fixed and ample income.” 


What a contrast between the sunshine of Alice Meynell’s 
youth and married life and the black frost of penury and 
cruel repression that blighted the young lives at Haworth 
Parsonage, as told anew in ‘‘ CHARLOTTE BRONTE”: A 
Psychological Study. By Rosamond Langbridge (Heine- 
mann; 8s. 6d.). The Rev. Patrick Bronté’s income may 
have been fixed, but it was certainly not ample, and none 
of it was spent on making life brighter for little girls. He 
was something more than a stern taskmaster—in fact, 
this book portrays him as a domestic tyrant of the worst 
type, ‘‘ the ugly product of a hideous religion.” Add,‘too, 
the hardships and privations of school life at a feminine 
counterpart of Dotheboys Hall. All this, of course, has 
been discussed before, but the author approaches it from 
a more candid and modern standpoint. Her outspoken 
book is a tonic antidote to Mrs. Gaskell’s memoir. 


Another famous woman writer, with ‘‘a heavy father” 
worthy to stand beside Parson Bronté and in some respects 
even more bitterly uncompromising, is the subject of 
‘““ ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET’’: The Romance of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Dormer Creston (Thornton 
Butterworth; ros. 6d.). Here again we have a modern 
woman’s attack on Victorian prejudice and convention, 
but Miss Creston’s motive has been rather to detach from 
Mrs. Browning’s life the episode of courtship and elopement 
as a self-contained romantic story. This book also is a 
recasting of familiar material. Edward Barrett is the 
villain of the piece, and what emerges most strikingly is 
his extraordinary implacability. Most fathers are rather 
pleased when their daughters marry. Not so Mr, Barrett, 
who regarded any such proposal as an insult and a disgrace. 


In conclusion, I will name several other books of 
biographical and literary interest to which I hope to return. 
In the memoirs both of Meredith and Mrs. Meynell occurs 
more than one link with the subject of ‘‘CarpinaL NEw- 
MAN”: A Study. By J. Lewis May, with Portrait Frontis- 
piece (Geoffery Bles; 10s. 6d.)—a work of great value 
and distinction. One of America’s leading novelists has 
dropped into autobiography to highly entertaining effect 
in ‘‘A Book AsBouT 
MyseELF.” By Theo- 
dore_ Dreiser. (Con- 





that the fountain had 
dried up. 


Having several other 
books to notice, I must 
be brief about them 
all. But I cannot 
resist one little extract 
about Sir James 
Barrie’s first job as a 
journalist, in Notting- 


at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, under 
the auspices of the Anglo-Danish Society. The subjects of his paint- 
ings are old buildings in Denmark and in this country, notably at 
Oxford and Wells Cathedral, and his treatment of architecture is 
marked by accuracy of detail subordinated to tonal effect. Mr. Svend 
Hammershoi must not be confused with his brother, Mr. Vilhelm 
Hammershoi, a famous painter of interiors, who exhibited some years 
ago at the Guildhall, and is represented at the Tate Gallery. Mr. Svend 
Hammershoi’s recent exhibition also included pottery and silverware 
executed from his designs, by Mr. Herman A. Kahler and Mr. Holger 
Kyster respectively. 


ham, where he was leader-writer on a local paper. ‘* The omitting the warts) of 
proprietors,”’ we read, ** were mindful of the souls of * the one whom he describes 
comps,’ but recked little about those of the ‘ liter’y gents.’ as being “like the 
Hibbert adds some delectable details of Penny,’ the heroes and heroines he 
foreman compositor, who was left to get the paper out created, a figure on 
as best he could. He divided copy into two classes: the grand scale.” 

(1) ‘noos,’ the importance of which he judged by the 2 : ‘ 
relative nearness of its place of origin; (2) * tripe,” which Meredith was one of 
embraced all literary matter, such as leaders, reviews, and several great writers, 


special articles—indeed, everything the new arrival from 


including also Coventry 


Scotland had agreed to supply.” Patmore and Francis 


Sir James Barrie, though not born, like a Forsyte, 


with a silver spoon in 
tunate in his parents. 


Thompson, who re- 
garded as their Egeria 


his mouth, was exceedingly for- that fine poet and 
Of David Barrie we read: * No essavist commemor- 
father was ever more resolved that his sons should have 


ated by her daughter 


the best schooling, at no matter what sacrifice to himself. in ‘“* ALICE MEYNELL”: 


The parental thriftiness that enabled the oldest boy to go 
to Aberdeen University must have bordered on the heroic Meynell. 
A weaver’s weckly earnings amounted then barely to one 
pound. . . . Eighteen 
to Edinburgh, matters were very different: the days of review of ‘“ The Amazing 
economy were past, though those 
of plenty had still to come.” 


scraping and vigilant 


Mention of the fact that Barrie was one of the privileged 
few who dined with Meredith on his eightieth birthday 
brings me to “THe Lire or GeorGeE MeErepDITH.” By 
Robert Esmonde Sencourt. With Coloured Frontispiece 


A Memoir. By Viola 
Illustrated 
(Jonathan Cape ; 15§s.). 


years later, when James went It was her discerning 


part, sheer adoration. 


from a Miniature Portrait. (Chapman and Hall; 16s.). ‘She can write’ 


Here we learn that 


suggested to Barrie that he should try the writing 


of plays.” ‘It is a 
observes, ‘“‘that has 


made a man of the stature of 


“it was Meredith who first 


curious anomaly,’”’ Mr. Sencourt woman thinks’ 








stable ; 10s.). Some 
amusing reminiscences 
about the author of 
“The Apple Cart” 
compose a slim volume, 
which I would willingly 
see fatter, called ‘* Ap- 
VENTURES WITH BeErR- 
NARD SHAw.” By Dan 
Rider. Illustrated 
(Morby and Mitchell 
Kennerley ; 2s. 6d.). 
All the authors men- 
tioned in this article 
except Mr. Dreiser 
figure in ‘“* A LITERARY 
History oF ENGLAND.” 
By Bernard Groom. 
Senior English Master 
at Clifton College 
(Longmans Green; 
8s. 6d.). The book 
seems to me very well 
done, . 


A new instalment 
of a kindred work on 
a special branch of 
English literature, 
treated on a_ larger 
scale, is ‘THe History 
OF THE ENGLISH 








COPENHAGEN,” 
OLD BUILDINGS 


Marriage 
Autolycus ”’ column of the old Pall Mall Gazette that first 
her work. Their correspond- 
ence developed into close friendship, and, on Meredith’s 
His tribute to the beauty of Alice 
Meynell’s prose was enough in itself to establish a literary 
Matthew Arnold,” he says, 
saying with refreshment, 
Carlyle listening, without 
the weariful gesture, to his wife’s reading of the same, 
hearing them to the end, and giving his comment—‘ That 
She will some day rank as one of the 
great English women of Letters.” 


drew Meredith’s attention to 


reputation. ‘I can fancy 
‘lighting on such essays 


THE ART OF SVEND HAMMERSHOI: ‘ ROSENBORG CASTLE, 
A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF HIS PICTURES OF 


EXHIBITED 


” 


in the ‘“ Wares of 


Novet.” The Later 
Romances and_ the 
Establishment of Real- 


IN DENMARK AND ENGLAND, RECENTLY ism, By Ernest A. 
IN LONDON. Baker, (Witherby; 


16s.). This is the third 
volume of a scholarly work, to be followed apparently by 
several others. Finally, I would add a word of welcome 
and commendation to an interesting new venture in the 
publication, at a popular price, of standard works still in 
copyright. This is a new series called ‘ Nash’s Famous 
Modern Books,” issued in decorative paper covers and 
printed in large, clear type on good paper. The first 
number is ‘‘ THe Lire or tHe Ber.” By Maurice Maeter 
linck (Eveleigh Nash and Grayson; 1s.). Others announced 
are ‘“ BELIEF IN Gop.” By Bishop Gore; ‘* HuMAN Ex- 
PERIENCE.” By Viscount Haldane ; ‘‘ Tue Licut or Asta.” 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. Such a series will be a great aid 
to the movement for adult education CE eB: 
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EXQUISITE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE BRONZES: THE SIMON COLLECTION. 


From THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF THE Late Dr. EpuARD Simon, By Courtesy or Messrs. Paut Cassirer AND Huco HELBinG, BERLIN. 
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STATUETTE OF 
A LION (31.5 CM. 
HIGH) ON A 
PLAIN STAND 
ADDED LATER: 
AN ITALIAN 
WORK, 
PROBABLY 
FLORENTINE, 
OF THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE 
SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
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FLORENTINE WORK OF ABOUT THE YEAR 1600: A BRONZE STATUETTE pe 


J OF A REARING HORSE (24.7 CM. HIGH) RESEMBLING ONE IN THE {T 
. KAISER FRIEDRICH MUSEUM AT BERLIN. _ 
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The forthcoming sale of the late Dr. Eduard Simon's great art collection in Berlin | catalogue. In a general foreword Herr Max J. Friedlander writes: “‘1 lament, not 


(as noted in our issue of September 28, where we reproduced some of the paintings | only because a collection will be dispersed and some of the objects will be lost 
and sculptures) will be an event of the first magnitude in the Art world. It to Germany, but because a real work of art will be destroyed. For the whole 
was arranged that the sale should be conducted by Messrs. Cassirer, at the Hotel house and its collection was a masterpiece. . . . the happy creation of Alfred 
Esplanade, Marmorsaal, Berlin, on October 10 and 11. A tragic interest saddens | Messel and Wilhelm Bode. Messel did more than just build a house in Berlin; 
this dispersal from the fact that it was caused by the owner's suicide. The collection | Bode was more than an adviser to a private collector. Messel’s task was to give 
is especially rich in Italian Renaissance bronzes, including works by Giovanni | these works of art a proper background, and he succeeded most wonderfully ; 


da Bologna, Andrea Riccio, and other masters. We illustrate here some of the it was by no means just a dull reconstruction of a house of a former period, but 
finest and most important examples, from the exquisite plates given in the sale | a real creation.” 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS : 
“ GRANDPATHER” 


CLOCKS. 
























































Fic. 1. A  Typicat SEveEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ‘‘ GRAND- 
FATHER" Ciock-CasE BY 
JonaTtHaN Triprett, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES (c. 1675), IN WaAL- 
NUT WITH MARQUETRY PANELS. 


Figs. 1, 2, 4, and 6, by Courtesy 
of Mr. Percy Webster. 
dling along struck my 
infant mind as incredibly 
funny, and I know I felt 
that clocks in general were 
such friendly objects that 
no serious ghost could by 
any possibility inhabit 

them. 


Since then, as my own 
inches increased, eight- 
footers have grown less 
awe-inspiring, but not less 
friendly—and, as one takes 
one’s friends so much for 
granted, and rarely bothers 
about their origin, it is 
just possible that one or 
two owners of grandfather. 
clocks—I don’t mean, of 
course, serious horological 
experts—may not know 
how and why this type 
was evolved. This is no 
place to go into technical 
mechanical details of clock 
construction—that would 
be a matter of many dia- 
grams and several pages— 
but it will no doubt be 
sufficient to point out that 
more was needed than 
Galileo’s discovery of the 


pendulum before the 
grandfather Clock was 
made possible. That dis- 


covery was, of course, 
epochmaking in the literal 
sense of the phrase, but 
the early clocks based 














NE of the distin- 

guishing character- 
istics of the English for 
rather more than a couple 
of centuries has been their 
love for the imposing type 
of timepiece known gen- 
erally as a Grandfather 
clock. Why we, more 
than any other nation, 
should have admired this 
particular horological con- 
trivance I make no at- 
tempt to explain; what 
is certain is that the 
average man who tries 
to remember his own 
childhood will probably 
agree that the object that 
first made a deep impres- 
sion upon his youthful 
mind was one of these 
long-case clocks. My own 
experience is probably 
not dissimilar from that 
of most other men; I 
can still feel something 
of the pride with which, 
as a very small boy, I 


- wound up the big clock 


on the stairs as I went to 
bed. There was also a 
delightfully creepy story 
about a clock made of 
black bog-oak, which was 
inhabited by a poltergeist, 
and at midnight stumped 
heavily along the passage. 

. I forget the dénoue- 
ment, because the vision 
of aclock solemnly wad- 

















Fic. 4. A CHance 1n Pro- 
PORTIONS AND CHARACTER 
Later in THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century: A Manocany CLOCK- 
Case (8 et. Hic, 14 in. WIDE, 
AND 6} 1x. Deer) sy Epwarp 
Teter, Lonvon (c. 1760). 


.suggested that all 


peerer= 
i oe 











Fic. 2. With THE MARQUETRY 
Decoration Not Divipep tnTo 
PaNneEts (AS IN Fic. 1): ANOTHER 
TyYPIcaL 17TH-CENTURY SPECIMEN 
1n WALNUT, BY EDwarpD STAUNTON 


(c. 1695). 
We don’t know 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


upon it were made with 
a short, light pendulum 
that swung in a very 
wide arc. (According 
to an advertisement in 
the Commonwealth 
Mercury, the first 
pendulum clock was 
introduced into the 
country by Ahasuerus 
Fromanteel in Novem- 
ber 1658.) 


In 1666 Dr. Hooke 
exhibited at the Royal 
Society a clock with a 
very long pendulum 
and a very small swing. 
The slightly Jater in- 
vention of the ‘‘anchor ”’ 
escapement — experts 
appear to differ as to 
whether Dr. Hooke or 
William Clement was 
responsible for this— 
made the“ grandfather” 
as we know it. The 
Narrow case was, at the 
beginning, a _ purely 
utilitarian arrangement 
for protecting the 
works from damage; 
but at once the cabinet- 
maker stepped in and 
transformed the thing 
from a mechanical 
gadget into an im- 
portant and highly 
decorative piece of 
furniture, just as 
modern woodworkers 
are doing their best 
to make something 
graceful out of wireless 
sets. 





who they were, these 
early long-case 
makers. After 1698 
the clock-makers were 
compelled to put their 
names on all their 
products, but in their 
eyes the cases were 
of secondary import- 
ance, and no doubt 
bought by the dozen. 
It has even been 


early cases were im- 
ported from Holland. 
Huguenot exiles from 
France, after the 
Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 
1685, brought to 
England a great deal 
of skill in this as in 
many other trades, 
and by the beginning 
of the eighteenth 
century English 
clock-makers had 
an unexampled re- 
putation throughout 
Europe. 


The following are 
the main develop- 
ments in the style 
of the cases. As was 
natural, clocks fol- 
lowed the prevailing 
fashions of the time. 
So, apart from a 
few early examples 














of oak, veneered with 
ebony and kingwood, 
nearly every clock at 
the end of the seven- 
teenth and the be- 
ginning of the eight- 
eenth centuries was 


Fic. 5. A Fine Example OF THE 
“‘CHIPPENDALE”’ Type Mave AT 
Ormskirk (c. 1770-80): THe Case 
Carvep with Reep PILLARS AND 
a Brickwork Errect Below; THE 
Diat or JAPANNED IRON (REPLACING 
Brass) Paintep with aA_ Loca 


View. 
By Courtesy of Mr. Richard Mawdsley. 


towards a 


of walnut, 


generally decorated with marquetry. 


Figs. 1 and 2, with their twisted pilasters framing the 
clock face, their fruit and flowers marquetry, and the 

















Fic. 3. UNaporNeD BY Carv- 
ING OR INLAY AND RELYING 
ON THE BEAUTY OF THE Woop : 
An’ EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY 
Crock -Case IN WALNUT, 
BY Joun Witison, Lonpon 


(c. 1720). 
to a reader of this 
paper for permission 


to reproduce Fig. 5, an 
excellent example of 
this rather heavy 
** Chippendale’ type, 
which must date from 
about 1770-1780. The 
earlier brass faces are 
replaced by iron, 
japanned cream-white, 
and painted either with 
flowers or some pastoral 
subject. In this exam- 
ple—which comes from 
Ormskirk—the painting 
in the centre is said to 
be a local view. From 
the photograph one can 
get a very fair idea of 
the quality of the carv- 
ing on the reeded pil- 
lars and the plinth. The 
brickwork effect on the 
corners of the base—a 
decoration which is dis- 
guised in works of refer- 
ence under the term 
“chamfered quoin- 
blocks '’—is a very fav- 
ourite and, to my mind, 
very pleasant device of 
the period. Fig. 6 is 
rather later — made at 
Bolton about 1790—and 
can be classified under 
the general term ‘‘She- 
raton.’’ It exemplifies 
‘very well the slight 
change in taste, at the 
turn of the century, 
classical 
simplicity. 


comparative simplicity of 
their lines, are typical 
examples. Perhaps most 
people will prefer the 
decorative scheme carried 
out over the whole of 
the case in Fig. 2, to 
the geometrically shaped 
panels of the earlier piece. 
A few years later mar- 
quetry was out of favour, 
so we have the elegant 
simplicity of Fig. 3 
(c. 1720), where the effect 
depends upon the beauty 
of the wood and _ its 
markings unadorned by 
carving or inlay. The 
wood is, of course, still 
walnut. 


From now onwards, 
lacquer was in great de- 
mand—red, green, black, 
yellow—until the second 


half of the century 
brought in the fashion 
for mahogany. Fig. 4 is 


a clock by Edward Tutet 
of London, and can be 
dated about 1760. Pro- 
portions and_ character 
have’ entirely changed. 
The case is broader—much 
broader — the base _ is 
raised on short feet—and 
the clock face is framed 
far more elaborately, with 
an oval top and much 
ornament. The last years 
of the century brought 
provincial clock - makers 
considerable and deserved 
prosperity. I am obliged 

















Fic. 6. Or tHe “SHeraton” 
Tyre, REPRESENTING a Move 
MENT TOWARDS CLASSICAL SIw 
Ppuicity: A CASE BY STANDKING 
or Bouton (c. 1790-1*60). 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


Finest Cpinese Art 








Large famille-verte porcelain dish, brilliantly enamelled, the outer borders decorated with a trellis 
design in red on a green shagreen ground. From a Royal Collection. 
Diameter, 154 inches. Khang-H’si, 1662 - 1723, 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


Establisbed 1772. 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Tel.: Gerrard 5275 (3 lines) Cables : ** Jadeite, London.” 
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Che Way of the World Chrouah Women’s Eves. 


By “ MILLAMANT.” 





The Gloom 
and Romance 
of Holyrood. 


The Palace of 
Holyroodhouse, 
where the Duke 
and Duchess of 
York have been 
in residence for 
the First Gen- 
eral Assemblies 
of the Reunited 
Churches of 
Scotland, is not 
only one of the 
most romantic 
and historic of 
all*the royal resi- 
dences, but has 
always been of 
great - personal 
interest to the 
Queen. She her- 
self supervised 
the rearrange- 
ment of the fur- 
niture which 
A SMART RACING ENSEMBLE; _ took place some 
LADY BUCHANAN: JARDINE aT Years ago, and 
A SCOTTISH RACE-MEETING. apeewres = (Se 
ie idea of having 
A loosely knotted scarf and large boutonnidre the fine needle- 
are effective finishing touches to this 
striking costume worn by Lady Buchanan- work on some of 
Jardine. The long cardigan coat and tuck- the seventeenth- 
in blouse are very fashionable this autumn. century chairs 
repaired by ex- 
pert amateur needlewomen. Visitors to Holyrood are 
sometimes surprised that a palace so closely connected 
with Mary Queen of Scots should be so largely seven- 
teenth century in character, and that none of the 
furniture should be of an earlier date. It must be re- 
membered, however, that when the palace was destroyed 
by Cromwell's soldiers in 1650, James the Fifth’s Tower 
was the only part which remained standing,and that the 
whole of the present building, except this tower, dates 
from the reign of Charles II. In spite of this, Mary 
Stuart’s lovely and dauntless spirit still seems to brood 
over the fine, if gloomy, palace, and in the James V. 
Tower one may look upward and admire the ceiling 
under which some of the most tragic episodes of her life 
were played; for the sixteen panels of Queen Mary's 
Audience Chamber, in the old part of the palace, bear 
coats-of-arms commemorating the alliance of the 
House of Stuart with the Houses of Lorraine and 
Valois, and thus fix the date of the work as between 
1558, when Mary married the Dauphin, and 1559, 
when Francois succeeded his father and ceased to 
bear the arms of the Dauphiné. 














England is privileged to hear for 
the first time this autumn Jeritza, 
the famous prima donna, on the 
concert platform. Her tour em- 
braces the provinces and Scotland, and the songs are 
given in English, Italian, German, and French. The 
first typical programme, at Middles- 
borough, included the charming aria by 
Massenet, ‘‘ Il est doux, il est ben’”’; 


Jeritza on the 
English Concert 
Platform. 


| OUR ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW NOTABLE WOMEN 
IN NOTABLE FROCKS. | 





= 





at Semmering, near Vienna, and the other outside 


Salzburg. Everyone is interested to know whether 
Mme. Jeritza will make a “talkie.’"” She told me 
that she will do so if accorded permission by the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and that scenarios 
are already being written, introducing talking and 
singing, but no opera. The film, should it materialise, 
will be made either in New York or Hollywood. 
Mme. Jeritza is quite confident, however, that the 
“talkies ’’ will not damage opera. ‘‘ Music,”’ she 
said, ‘is in a very healthy state just now. I have 
noticed the improvement during the last five or six 
years. And people will still prefer to see the living 
personality of the singer and want the human element 
of the real stage.’’ And her opinion as to the relative 


to the beautiful singing of the youngest inmate, who 
received there a sound musical grounding. Fortunately 
for the world in general, her mother was shortly after- 
wards so impressed by the wedding of a young friend 
the dimly lighted church and quaint old custom of 
cutting off the plaits of the bride, one being given to 
the father, the other to the mother—that the desire 
to see her daughter enjoy similar glory overcame her 
former wishes. The Mother Superior of the convent 
was an exceptionally broad-minded woman, and _ her- 
self urged the withdrawal of the little Jeritza on the 
ground that her voice was so beautiful it should be 
allowed to give joy to the world at large. At the age 
of thirteen Jeritza had already fifteen pupils, and 
in return received lessons from the Academy. Her 
musical education cost nothing, and in six months 
she became a noted singer, pianist, violinist, and 
organist. Her first triumph on the operatic stage 
was when she was not quite sixteen years old. 

















A MEDIAVAL WEDDING CORTEGE: MISS MARCIA LANE-FOX AND THE BRIDESMAIDS AT. HER RECENT 
WEDDING TO CAPTAIN F. G. WARD JACKSON. 


A Florentine gown of parchment satin, with a magnificent family veil of old lace, was worn by the bride at this picturesque wedding. The 


bridesmaids had moyennage dresses of cardinal-red satin with Juliet 


caps of pearls, and carried sheafs of crimson and red dahlias, a most 


unusual choice of flower. 


merits of English and American audiences ? ‘‘ Thank 
God!” replied Mme. Jeritza, ‘‘I find them always 
just the same!” 

- Probably the most dramatic rdéle 
Jeritza as a " ee Wiens mee 

se lbiaipy Mme. Jeritza has ever played 

Child ‘ Thank- spear peas aes i 

eee was in her early childhood, before 

Offering. shee 

she dreamed of the _ operatic 

stage as a career. Her sister was extremely ill, and 

their mother vowed that, should she recover, the little 

Jeritza should become a nun—a thank-offering almost 

medieval in its completeness. Consequently, the 

convent in Briinn, Moravia, soon became accustomed 





“Cecilie,” by Strauss; and “ The 
Answer,” by Huntingdon Terry. Mme. 
Jeritza spent a few hours in London 
before setting forth for the Midlands. 
Her full programme of eight concerts in 
fourteen days, including one at the Albert 
Hall last Sunday, did not appear to alarm 
her in the least. She looked full of vitality 
and very charming in a simple kasha 
sports frock and with the two ornaments 
which she always wears—a_ beautiful 
pendant with the monogram “ G.M.”’ in 
pearls and diamonds, sent by their 
Majesties after she had sung at Windsor ; 
and a diamond feather brooch, the gift of 
her mother, and the first jewel she ever 
received. Mme. Jeritza is essentially a 
hard worker, and a real devotee of her 
art. She told me that she is always 
booked for five years ahead, and her en- 
gagements in various parts of the world 














are mapped out until 1932 Even her 
hardly-won leisure hours are energetically 
spent. Tennis is her favourite recrea- 
tion, and she pursues an outdoor life in 
her two beautiful country houses, one 


THE DEBUT OF THE SHOULDER-BOW: MISS C. O’SHEE INTRODUCES 


A NEW FORM OF DECORATION. 


The neat bow on the shoulder makes a charming finishing touch to this simple 
satin frock worn by Miss O’Shee, who is the daughter of Lady Edith and Colonel 


O’Shee, 


There are six thousand members 
of the National Art Collectors 
Fund—and I imagine that they 
all availed themselves of the 
special permission from the King 
to visit Buckingham Palace and view the pictures, 
for there was a tremendous crowd. Not since the 
Society's first visit in 1921 has the Palace been thrown 
open in this way, and then the members numbered 
only one thousand. The many visitors lingered on 
their way to the Picture Gallery in order to admire 
the Gobelins tapestries which hang on the walls of the 
ante-room leading to the dining-room in which the 
Parliamentary dinners are given. Tall French win- 
dows form one side of the long room, and on the 
opposite wall hang several fine Gainsboroughs, one 
of her Majesty Queen Charlotte, in a wonderful dress 
of the period, and another of George III. The central 
picture is one of the five or six Lawrence portraits of 
George IV. ; 


The Dutch 
Collection in the 
Picture Gallery. 


A Glimpse of 
the Pictures at 
Buckingham 
Palace. 


The Picture Gallery was given a 
new glass roof and was entirely 
re-carpeted early in 1914. It is 
well lighted and devoted almost 
entirely to Dutch masters and “ little masters.” 
Many of the smaller pictures, especially those of Jan 
Steen, represent the most perfect known examples of 
the artists’ work, and were lent to Burlington House 
by his Majesty during the Dutch Exhibition. There 
are two important pictures of ‘‘ The Adoration,” one 
by Rembrandt, from the Baring collection, and the 
other by Sebastiano Ricci, acquired by George III. 
Another interesting Rembrandt is the self-portrait 
showing the painter giving a jewelled necklace to his 
wife, who is wearing a beautifully embroidered cloak. 
A corner of the gallery is dominated by a magnificent 
Velasquez, showing Don Balthazar Carlos, the young 
son of Philip IV. of Spain, looking pathetically small 
in his heavy suit of armour. Near by is ‘‘ The Portrait 
of a Gentleman,” by Frans Hals, showing a portly 
and beruffled burgher with hand on hip, 
































On the great 
old House of 











Haig 

the sun is shining more 
brightly than at any time 
in its 301 years’ existence. 
Old Whisky sold by the 
old House explains its 
consistently growing pop- 
ularity all the world over. 
Always say *“‘Haig’’ and 


you will be happy even 
if the sun is not shining. 


bor 
THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


CONCERT-HALLS AND CONCERT CLUBS. 
HE “ Promenades’’ have just had what has 
probably been the most successful season in 
their history. On several nights every week the 
Queen’s Hall has been filled to capacity, and even 
on the all-British nights the 
attendance has been good. 
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that orchestral concerts do not pay, and that such Hall, on the other hand, was built in the days when 
societies as the Royal Philharmonic Society have to the public for the cheaper seats was small], and, 
be kept going by grants and donations. although the auditorium is fairly large, the seating 

Another drawback is that there are no large accommodation is relatively small. This is the 
modern concert-halls in London. All orchestral reason why the stall seats were removed for the 
concerts are given either at the Albert Hall or the popular “ Promenades,” so as to make room for 
Queen’s Hall. The Albert Hall is about as bad a large audience at the lowest possible price. The 


Promenaders pay two shillings, 
which is not a small sum in 





Now Sir Henry Wood has been 
engaged with his orchestra to 
play for a season at _ the 
Coliseum, so it would be difficult 
to find a better proof of the 
increased popularity of good 
music. 

There is, however, a serious 
difficulty in catering for this 
new public which has_ been 
introduced to music by the 
gramophone and wireless broad- 
casting. It is a public that 
for the most part cannot afford 
to pay the comparatively high 
prices which are customarily 
charged for orchestral concerts. 
An orchestral concert is an 
expensive affair, since it requires 
an orchestra of at least seventy 
musicians, and, as concerts are 
isolated events, or at the best 
are given in series of six or 
eight over a period of about 
six months, it means heavy 
overhead charges for rehearsals 
and advertising such as theatres 
and cinemas are not called 
upon to bear. Nowadays, when 











comparison with the prices 
charged at cinemas; but they 
have to stand, whereas in a 
cinema for the same price, or 
even less, they would get com- 
fortable seats. 

But, owing to the enormous 
growth of the musical public, 
conditions are becoming im- 
possible at other orchestral 
concerts, where there is no 
two-shilling ‘‘ promenade,’ but 
only a few seats at two-and- 
fourpence and three shillings— 
all of which are usually sold 
long before the day of the 
concert. Now the majority of 
this immense’ new public 
brought to music by the gramo- 
phone and the B.B.C. cannot 
afford to pay three shillings to 
hear a concert, even if the seats 
were available at that price, 
which they are not. It is 
clear, therefore, that something 
will have to be done to meet 
the changed conditions of 
musical enterprise in London. 

Sooner or later a new 
concert-hall constructed on 











a new play is put on ata 





theatre, the management 
reckons that it will take some 
weeks to recover the _ initial 
capital expenditure, even if 
the play is successful and shows 
a good profit on running ex- 
penses from the beginning. 
Cinemas have the great advantage of playing to 
several houses daily, but the poor concert-giver has 
to debit all his advertising and preliminary expenses 
to a single performance, so that it is not surprising 


A FINE MUNNINGS REPRODUCED IN COLOUR: “THE BRAMHAM MOOR HOUNDS AT WEETON WHIN.” 
That fine picture, ‘The Bramham Moor Hounds,” by Mr. A. J. Munnings, R.A., which was in the Royal Academy last 
year, has been splendidly reproduced in colours by Messrs. Frost and Reed, of Bristol, and 26c. King Street, St. James’s. 
The Master of this Hunt, it may be recalled, is the new Earl of Harewood, Princess Mary’s husband. The reproductions 
are priced at £6 6s. each, are restricted to 325 copies, and are each signed by the artist. The size is 20 in. by 14} in., 


modern lines will have to be 
built. It ought to possess at 
least two thousand seats that 
can be sold at not more than 
two shillings, and these seats 


exclusive of the margins. ought to be as comfortable 

as the seats at a big London 

acoustically as a building can be; it is also very cinema. If we had such a hall in the centre of London 
inconveniently situated ; and it is too large—so large, it would be possible to give, without loss, orchestral 
in fact, that it usually looks empty even with what concerts throughout the greater part of the year. It 
is a comparatively large audience. The Queen’s is unlikely that anyone in the concert business will 


(Continued overleaf. 
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dining table. 
The colours of 
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4d.Per TABLET F I E LD : S 


OR 1- A 3-TABLET BOX 66 i opportunities for a most enjoyable and interesting trip. 
A Toilet Soap, 1 pe 
P | A complete Rail and Steamer service is available to 
, 


Fragrant Perfume 
and complexion 
Cream in one. 








FREE: A booklet “ Lights of Other Days,” will be sent post free on 
© request to J. C. & J. Field, Ltd., Dept. F, | London, S.E.1. 


Established 1642 in the reign of Charles the First. 
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| An announcement by the . 
P. M . | KENYA AND UGANDA 
A Snr ates: mes: | | RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS | 


and glass-ware sparkling so enchant- 


** Nell Gwynn’”’ Decorative Candles ® 
are now the fashion ; they are made 
in 36 lovely colours and 10 varieties, | COMFORTABLE TRAVEL IN CORRIDOR TRAINS 


f Py ‘ e 7: ‘ 
ee, oe ee” i WITH DINING AND SLEEPING CARS. 


re at See Sees Orr oe KENYA HIGHLANDS AND THE GREAT LAKES 


we See Set mecemery eet of | OFFER PICTURESQUE SCENERY, AND EVERY | 
my winter rooms. i 
FIELD’S gifts et ers leita and will DEGREE OF TEMPERATE CLIMATE, BIG GAME | 


ALSO MAKE the year round pleasantly recall | AND WILD LIFE OF EVERY VARIETY. 


Yo mty set Solid Dyed Candles 


FOR BURNING AND DECORATING 
FROM 9d. PER BOX. 
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ne ae UP-TO-DATE STEAMERS. 


® 
During the English winter months East Africa offers 








9 '| all parts of Kenya and Uganda. Through connections 
| are made to the Sudan, and, via Tanganyika, to 


Rhodesia and South Africa. 








All information is obtainable from the Offices of : 


| H.M. EAST AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES, 
Royal Mail Building, 32, Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1. 
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THE NEW TAILORING 
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| AMISTIN REEDS 


of REGENT STREET 





TEN ‘NEW TAILORING’ CENTRES 


103-115 Regent Street, W.1 » 24 Coventry Street, 

W.1 = 13 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 Glasgow, 

Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Leeds and Bristol 


“; AUSTIN REED LTD, LONDON 





THE FIT IS 
ASSURED 
WHEN YOU 
CHOOSE 
CLOTHES 
INSTEAD OF 
CLOTH 


DEFINITELY A BETTER WAY 


The men who regard the fit of clothes as being of paramount 
importance recognise, in this method by which they choose 
clothes instead of cloth, a definitely better way of obtaining 
complete satisfaction in the matter of overcoats. The range 
of true-to-life fittings in the “ New Tailoring” is now so 
comprehensive, so complete as to ensure a faultless fit not 
only for men of normal build, but also for those with figures 
built for safety rather than speed. 


Overcoats in luxurious Scottish and English cloths, most 


of them woven exclusively for us. Cut with strictest 


» to I2 gns. 


regard to current style. 
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ever construct such a hall, because there is probably 
not enough money in it compared with the return to 
be got from investing the same amount of capital 
in a theatre or a cinema. Our only hope is in some 
institution such as the B.B.C., which certainly ought 
to have a concert-hall of its own. + The B.B.C. could 
afford to build a first-class concert-hall of the kind 
I have described, because it would not only be a per- 
manent asset and save them large sums of money which 
are spent at present in renting halls, but also because 
it would be of great social service to the community. 
This is a factor which the ordinary business concert 
agent and impresario cannot take into account, 
unless, of course, he happens to be both very rich and 
very public-spirited. But as the B.B.C. is a semi- 
Governmental institution, and exists not to make 
profits merely out of the license fees it receives, but 
to provide a socially beneficent service, the question 
of building a suitable concert-hall for the public, a 
concert-hall which can offer a large number of low- 
priced seats, is extremely important and will have to 
be seriously considered. 

In the meantime, an attempt is being made to 
reach this new public by another method. Mrs. 
Courtauld and Dr. Malcolm Sargent are giving a 
series of six orchestral concerts beginning on Oct. 22 
next, and for these concerts they have made special 
arrangements. They state in their memorandum : 
“The organisers have a particular object in view— 
that is, to stimulate interest in all music, and to 
obtain a wider and more stable concert audience 
drawn from lovers of music who for various reasons 
have been unable to subscribe regularly to concerts 
and who may have had to confine themselves in a 
great measure to mechanical music. With this object 
a Concert Club has been formed, to which employees’ 
clubs connected with the big business establishments, 
students’, teachers’, and other social organisations, 
etc., are invited to subscribe for blocks of seats at con- 
siderably below the usual Queen’s Hall prices. Tickets 
at these reduced rates will be confined strictly to the 


use of members of such organisations. These tickets 
can be sold only in the series of six, not singly, but 
are transferable to members of the same organisations. 
They can be purchased at these reduced rates only 
through professional or business organisations, musical 
societies, clubs, etc. Members of such organisations 
who wish to avail themselves of this opportunity 
can purchase tickets only through an accredited 
representative of their organisation, who must apply 
to the Secretary, 20, Portman Square.” 

The reductions in price are as follows: 1s. 6d. (that 
is, 9s. for the six concerts) for seats usually sold at 
2s. 4d.; 2s. 6d. (that is, 15s. for the six concerts) for 
seats usually sold at 3s.; 3s. 6d. (that is, 21s. for the 
six concerts) for seats usually sold at 5s. 9d.; 5s. 
(that is, 30s. for the six concerts) for seats usually 
sold at 8s. 6d. It will be seen that the reductions 
are considerable, and, of course, at these prices the 
concerts must inevitably show a loss, which the 
promoters are prepared to bear in the hope of build- 
ing up a large membership of the new concert club. 

If the membership were large enough, it would 
be possible to give each concert in duplicate. This 
would make such a reduction in the overhead charges, 
in advertising, rehearsing, etc., that it would be 
possible for the enterprise to become self-supporting. 
The scheme has been well thought out, and it has 
every prospect of proving brilliantly successful. 
Already, I am informed, there have been applications 
for over two-thirds of the seats available, the gs. 
and 15s. series having been over-applied for. This 
latter fact is a further proof, incidentally, of my con- 
tention that there are never enough cheap seats for 
the public demand at good orchestral concerts. 

New works, both foreign and English, are to be 
performed. Foreign conductors of great eminence, 
such as Bruno Walter and Otto Klemperer, have 
been engaged, and the first concert will open the 
series brilliantly with Mr. Artur Schnabel as the 
pianist in Beethoven’s G major and _ Brahms’s 
D minor concertos. W. J. TURNER. 


A DANISH PAINTER OF ARCHITECTURE. 
(See Illustrations on Page 646.) 

ANISH art has so far been almost a closed book 

to English students. The one name that. has a 

familiar ring in English ears is that of Vilhelm Ham- 

mershoi, thanks to that artist’s Exhibition, some few 

years ago, at the Guildhall, and the acquisition of 

one of his paintings by the Tate Gallery. There is 

a peculiar fascination about those quiet, grey, 

intimate interiors by Vilhelm Hammershoi, that rival 

the achievements of a Vermeer, a Terborch, or a 
Pieter de Hoogh. ; 

The qualities that distinguish Vilhelm Hammershoi’s 
art—‘‘the subtle and poetic sensing of the mood of 
the scene and hour,” are found in the paintings of 
another Danish artist, who is at the present moment 
holding an exhibition at the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and this artist happens 
to be a brother of Vilhelm Hammershoi. 

The locality of this exceptionally interesting ex- 
hibition indicates that Mr. Svend Hammershoi is 
mainly concerned with architectural subjects. He has 
found his motifs among the Oxford colleges, and the 
castles and churches and old buildings of his native 
Denmark. The spirit of his art is closely akin to that 
of his brother’s ; his handling has more breadth and 
less ‘‘neatness’’; and, like his brother, he is mainly 
concerned with the spirit and mood of the scene 
depicted. His pictures convey that feeling of intimacy 
which only results from the artist’s complete sym- 
pathy with, and absorption in, his subject. Archi- 
tecture is to him not dead stone, but a living thing. 
He does not slur over architectural details, but they 
interest him far less than the romantic associations 
of these venerable buildings, and the relations of 
these buildings te the trees by which they are at 
times partly screened. Unity of effect is his chief 
aim, and a general mellowness of tone his chief means 
for achieving his aim. Mr. Svend Hammershoi has 
also achieved distinction as a designer of ceramics 
and silverware. P. G. Konopy. 








YOUR WINTER HOLIDAY 


(SEASON BEGINS NOVEMBER _ ist.) 


Luxurious 3} days’ voyage. "20,000-10n steamers. Union-Castle cea Siuleeas Khim aad weekly. R.M.S.P. and Blue Star Line 
ure Comfort by booki early. Come 
for Christmas. Drink “MADEIRA,” THE fashionable dessert wine. Ideal at !1 a.m. lunch or dinner. 





fortnightly. Booth Line monthly. NO DUST, NO MUD. 











Modern delights amid sunshine and flowers 


The 
Atlantic 
Flower 
Garden 


TENNIS. SEA-BATHING, DANCING, CASINO, Etc. First-Class 
FREE PAMPHLET and profusely illustrated 50-page booklet in _ — 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. Agencies everywhere. Post Free 8d. 





The BENGUELA RAILWAY 


CAMINHO DE FERRO DE BENGUELA 
ANGOLA—PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


CROSSING THE QUANZA RIVER 

















‘THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND’ 


of poor girls and boys have long ago 
passed through Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
The ‘‘ Ever Open Door”’ and Receiv- 
ing Houses in Stepney Causeway, E., 
are old and out-of-date. To rebuild 
them, and provide ample playgrounds, 
£50,000 is needed. 
A HAPPY THOUGHT —let the new 
buildings commemorate Mr. Howard 
Williams and Mr. William McCall, 
life-long helpers who died this spring. 
Send your gift to-day to Lord Sudeley, Dr. 


Barnardo’s Homes, 18-26, Stepney Causeway, 
E.1. and thus help 
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THE NEXT HUNDRED THOUSAND 

















of digestion 


In convalescence, etc., 


Publicity Agent, 


THE NEW WAY 


THROUGH CONNECTION FROM LOBITO BAY To ALL PARTS OF AFRICA 


Trader, Tourist and Big Game Hunter should apply for Hand Book. 
Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95, Gresham St., London, E.C.2. 


NONOX 


SELF -GENERATING TORCH. 


The Lamp that 
is in nightly use 
all over the world 








the self- digestive action of 
Benger’s Food can be adjusted 
to exercise gently the patient's 
weakened digestive powers. 
The adjustment is easily made 
while the food is being cooked 
with fresh new milk (see 


Rheumatism 


Poisonous uric acid deposits caus- | rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago and 


LUMBAGO 
andGOUT 


GUARANTEED 
12 MONTHS. 


Sold by 
BOOTS, GAMAGES, 
HARRODS. HAMLEYS, 
HALFORD'S, etc. 
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directions). 
Great athletes train on 





Sold in tins, 1/4, 2/3. ete, 


Descriptive Booklet post free 


2435 BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., 


‘surely eliminated from the system 











ing these troubles are gently but+ 


by Kutnow’s Powder, a unique 
remedy fully approved by the 
medical profession for 35 years. 
This famous effervescent saline 
contains the identical medicinal 





properties of the renowned Conti- 


other. uric acid troubles, it is unri- 
valled. Kutnow’s Powder is speci- 
ally suitable for diabetic and gouty 
subjects on account of its freedom 
from sugar. 

A regular dose of Kutnow’s first 
thing on a morning purifies the system, 
cleanses the bloodstream, and pro- 
motes healthy condition of the liver 


nental spa waters; and in cases of | and kidneys. 


KUTNOWS POWDER 


Enemy 


of Uric Acid 


Home Price 2/9 per bottle, all Chemists, or S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd., 204, Phoenix Street, N.W.1. 





Foreign Postage, 1/6 


Weighs only 7} oz. 





HE NONOX is the only lamp that bs alwavs 
ready for service and requircs o attention or 
batteries. Invaluable for town, country, or abroad. 


Sole Agents; 
Cc. H. SOWERBY, Lrp.. 
22, ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Large and Private 
Garages. 
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THERE IS NO DOUBT ABOUT IT— 


ALL GREAT THINGS 
COME FROM 
SCOTLAND! 


Opportunity seized and turned to 
pees account brought to Henry 
aeburn = as to many another 
Scotsman = fame and fortune. 
Apprenticed in youth to an Edin- 
burgh jeweller, theskill and deftness 
of his work attracted the notice of 
David Deuchar the etcher. Study 
and development through the next 
few years culminated in that series 
of mature portraits valued as much 
for the balance of their composition 
as for a lifelike resemblance to 
distinguished sitters. The most 
famous, perhaps, is his ‘MacNab’ 3 
exhibited in the 1819 Academy. “ 
Raeburn’s long and busy sone 
lite was crowned by a knighthood, 
his appointment as King's Limner 
to George IV, and his acceptance 
by critics and brother - painters 
as ‘The Scottish Velasquez’ uuu 





WHO SAYS 
DEWAR'S? 


ASK ALWAYS FOR DEWAR’S “WHITE LABEL” SCOTCH WHISKY 
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MARINE CARAVANNING.-LIIL 
By Commanner G. C, FE, Hamp 

_ a previous article | referred to the growing 

popularity of motor-cruisers of 40 ft. and over 
I omitted to mention, however, a matter which the 
novice finds so difficult to grasp—-that is, why the 
prices of boats rise so rapidly as the length increases 
A 3o0ft. cruiser, for example, may cost /800, but a 
40ft. by the same builder will be 
priced at £1250, perhaps, or 445 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


to work the clutches, and hand-worked levers to 
operate the ahead and reverse gears. Overhead are 
the push buttons of two electric sound-signalling 
apparatus, and an ingenious device for training and 
elevating the searchlight without going outside, 
whilst a sunshine roof is also provided. All deck- 
houses and hatchways are of teak, the hull planking 
and decks being of pine. I asked whether teak 
planking and decks could be supplied, and was in 


Oct 12, 1924 
and a lavatory, with direct access to the dec k Abaft 
this, and insulated from it by a double sound-proot 
bulkhead, is the owner's cabin, which is entered from 
the wheel-house; tts domestic fittings are most 
complete, and include, as in the other cabins, a wash 
stand with fresh water laid on. Behind this cabin, 
and separated from it by a watertight bulkhead, is 
the engine-room, which is thus partly under the deck 
of the wheel-house. It contains two 25-h.p. six-cyl- 

inder Hyland engines, which give 
the boat a speed of to m.p.h., 





for each additional foot; whilst Gi 
a 50-ft. boat may cost anything 
from £2250, or {100 for every 
foot over 4o ft. It sounds all 
wrong to the uninitiated, yet it 
is quite reasonable 
the length of a boat by to ft. 
does not only mean the cost of 
an additional cabin and _ its 
fittings ; it implies also that, in 
order to maintain her proper 
proportions, the beam of the 
vessel must be increased through- 
out, necessitating thicker wood 
all through the hull, and this 
costs money 

I have mentioned this so that 
when I say that I think the 
Hyland 50-ft ocean cruiser is 
cheap, complete with all fittings, 
at £2250, it will not provoke a 
smile from the ignorant. I tried 
a demonstration boat of this type 
at Hammersmith during the 


To increase 














a 50-volt lighting set complete 
with switchboard, and 42 nickel 
iron accumulators Every pre- 
caution has been taken against 
fire, for not only is there a bilge 
pump on one ot the engines, but 
by turning a lever it will supply 
a deck hose; in addition, there 
is fitted a Lux fire protection 
system, consisting of a CO2 cylin- 
der (with fixed piping), that can 
be controlled from the wheel 
house and will flood all danger 
spaces with gas in ten seconds 

lo starboard of the engine- 
room is a hatch down to a short 
allev-way leading to the saloon. 
On either side of this passage are 
the galley, bath-room, and a 
small single-berth cabin. Person 
ally, I would like to alter their 
disposition, and I said so, and 
was told that it could be done 
without extra cost to suit in- 








recent Shipping Exhibition, and 
though I was unable to test her 
in rough water, which is claimed 
to be her strong point, she very 
much impressed me Every fitting conducive to 
comfort appears to have been thought of. The ease 
and silence, for instance, with which the Hvland 
Clark Hydraulic Windlass heaves up the anchor by 
means of oil pressure from the starboard engine, and 
the searchlight that can be trained to aid anchor 
work at night, appealed to me greatly. Even a o-ft 
mahogany inboard motor dinghy is included, though 
its midget engine is an extra 

In the wheelhouse every effort has been made 
to facilitate “‘ one-man control’; a separate instru- 
ment-board is provided for each engine, foot-pedals 


A STANDARD 50-FOOT HYLAND OCEAN-CRUISER, AS DESCRIBED 
A BOAT EQUIPPED WITH 


formed that for tropical climates this wood was 
recommended, but the cost would be something over 
{100 more. Below decks I found accommodation for 
five persons in cabins, and thirteen all told if the 
saloon and crew’s quarters are included. This means 
that, if thirteen friends bought one of these craft, 
they would each contribute only £173 for many 
vears of cheap holidays. 

Starting from forward, there are two separate 
cable lockers, which is rare in small boats, but is the 
obvious way to prevent the cables becoming tangled. 
Next comes the forecastle, with two folding cots 


IN THE ADJOINING ARTICLE: 
* EVERY FITTING CONDUCIVE TO COMFORT.” 


dividual requirements. The bath- 
water arrangements struck me as 
being very good, for both fresh 
and salt water are available, and 
the water is both heated and pumped out by the 
starboard engine. Beyond the fact that the saloon 
is large and airy, with ample head-room, it calls 
for little comment except that it has a coal stove, 
which, though in my opinion a necessity, is seldom 
included in the price, as in this case. Leading out 
of the after-end of the saloon is a roomy double- 
berth cabin, which has an emergency exit to the 
deck; it is quite as well fitted as the owner's 
cabin, and in some ways I like it better. I hope 
later on to try some of the other and smaller boats 
produced by this Wakefield firm. 





























FITTED OUT. READY FORSEA. | | j) 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 568 TONS | | | 


HANDSOME MODERN STEEL STEAM YACHT. 
Lloyd’s Highest Class, well kept-up. 


Promenade Deck, Large Dining | BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT. 


Saloon,Smoking Room and Boudoir | 
on Main Deck. Six Staterooms, 
Four Baths, Electric Light, &c. 
Good Seaboat. For Sale. Price Very 
Moderate. GEORGE WILSON & 
CO., (London), Ltd., Naval Archi- 
tects & Yacht Brokers, Yachting 
House, 36, Great Pulteney Street, 
Piccadilly Circus London, W.r. 
(Established 1875). Sole Agents. 


Fine Selection of the 
Rare Stamps of all 
countries sent on ap- 


proval. at 9d, in the !/-discount off catalogue prices ia 


G. GC. Waitt," The Outspan,.” Whitstable, Kent. | 

















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. | | | | 


RED 
WHITE ||| 
« BLUE||| 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY. it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 











For cleaning Silver, Fle« tro Plat 


Goddard’ S | 
Plate Powder|ii| 


Sold everywhere 6% I- 2/-& 4 




















| OUTFITTERS 


EDINBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 1785. 


Gieves 
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21 OLD BOND STREET W.1 
31 BURLINGTON ARCADE W.1 
LONDON 






TAILORS 
HATTERS 


MEN’S 


The one house in the United Kingdom 
that supplies exclusively men’s out- 
fitting requirements—all under one roof. 


BRANCHES AT 





LIVERPOOL + PLYMOUTH + WBYMOUTH 








1 || Prevent 
| Infection 


On wet or windy 
days you are liable 
to catch a Cold or 
1 | Sore Throat. Keep 
your throat  disin- 
fected—take one o1 
1 | two Formamint tab- 
lets. They will safe- 
guard you against 
germs, 


|| FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 


Genarosan Lrp. 
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BELVEDERE—THE CASTLE OF THE FORMER AUSTRIAN HEIR-APPARENT, FRANCIS FERDINAND 


Vienna offers, besides its glorious surroundings : | Luxurious hotels, Sanatoria, and world-renowned doctors. 
The world-renowned former Imperial Theatres: Opera and Burg, Light Semmering (3,300 ft.). A popular mountain health resort ; summer and 
Opera Theatres winter sports; two hours from Vienna; hotels, sanatoria and boarding- 


Horse-races---Golf on the most beautiful links on the Continent—the houses open all the year round 
largest artificial skating rink in Europe—thermal bathing beaches Prospectus and Information about Vienna & Semmering 
summer and winter sports 


at all Tourist Traffic Offices. London : Austrian Federal Railways Official 
sone. pre ay heap S.W.1; Paris : Le Délégué des Chemins de fer 
7 s *édéraux d’Autriche, 1, Boulevard Haussmann; Rome: Agenzia Ufficiale 
i Sunny autumn and excellent winter climate. delle Ferrovie Austriache dello Stato, Piazza del Popolo 18, and at the 
Viennese “Haute Couture” presents a large choice of Parisian models Viennese hotels : Bristol, Grand, Imperial, and Hammerand. 

combined with Viennese taste. The leading centre for high-class furs. | Commercial Information : Chamber of Commerce, Vienna, I. Export Dept. 


First-class places of amusement—motor-bus circular tours. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU. 








THE NEED FOR MORE ROOM: HINTS TO 
COACHBUILDERS. 


~ there is one thing above all others I hope to 

see in the 1930 cars, it is full recognition by coach- 
builders of the fact that the days of sparse accom- 
modation in every type of body are past, that human 
beings are getting no smaller. Years ago some mis- 
creant invented a type of body very aptly nicknamed 
the Nutshell, because none but Nuts liked it, or the 
Sardine-box, because there was no room to move in 
it. The horrid thing itself has disappeared long 
since, but its evil influence still remains. It crops 
up chiefly in the front seats of all but the largest 
cars, and it is a very detestable legacy. There is 
room for two people--and nothing else. 


A modern Nutshell has to be 
extremely well conceived to be 
tolerable ; that is to say, it must 
have two adjustable bucket-seats which hold their 
occupants without cramping, allowing them ‘to sit 
at exactly the right angle, giving them plenty of 
room for their legs. There must be no urge to move 
about, no matter how long the day’s drive may be. 
One must be perfectly comfortable sitting motionless, 
otcrwise that ruthless cutting down of width, to 
make up a pretty “top line”’ from radiator-edge 
to back panel, turns the best car into a “ Little 
Ease ’’’—-a place where there is no rest. Very few of 
the slender-lined cars of 1929 have I found properly 


A “Little 
Ease.’’ 


Slender lines are excellent things. 
No piece of machinery can be 
ugly, and a modern car must 
be as lovely a thing as it is possible to make it. Yet 
the essential comfort is often sacrificed to a design 
which, with a little 
more care spent upon 


Invisible 
Inches. 





stops a lot short of the inside of one’s knees, can 
be a most uncomfortable thing, even on a_ short 
run. Until lately American coachwork has _ been 
a great sinner in this respect-—not, 1 suppose, for 
the sake of economy, but because of some pecu- 





it, would be practical 
as well as_ beautiful 
It is only a matter 
of a very few inches, 
as you can find out 
for yourself by drawing 
the plans of two cars 
of the same outside 
appearance, but with 
different inside 
measurements. Unless 
the bonnet is short- 
and with very few 
exceptions all bonnets 
are long, and getting 
longer—it should be 














easy to add three or 
four inches to the 
width of the body, 
where the front seats 
end (about the middle of it), without making any per- 
ceptible difference to the look of the car. Its slender 


‘lines will still be there, from whatever angle you 


look at it, and those extra three or four inches will 
make a wonderful dif- 
ference to its comfort. 











¥ 


cee I latel 
ately 

—- A Case in za 
Point prov ec 
, this to 


my own satisfaction 
by comparing two cars 
of the same make and 
type, one of 1928 and 
one of 1929. Both 
cars had the same 
type of body, a four- 
door Weymann saloon. 
The older car was par- 
ticularly comfortable 
as regards its front 
seats. They were wide 
and deep, and there 
was any amount of 








A NEW EXAMPLE OF MULLINER COACHCRAFT: A FOUR-DOOR FLAT-SCREEN WEYMANN 
ENCLOSED LIMOUSINE ON A 20-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS. 

This car is one of the latest examples of the coachcraft of Arthur Mulliner, Ltd., 54, Baker Street, London, 
and Northampton. All door windows, which are made to lower, are fitted with patent winders; the 
division and front seat are movable, and the glass can be lowered with a patent winder; while the body 
is covered in black fabric material, and Triplex glass is fitted throughout. There is seating accommodation 
for four. The car has been supplied to the special order of Mr. I. 

use of Mrs. Edith Winifred Abelson. 


roomy in front. By roomy I do not necessarily mean 
having an extra foot of width (although many cars 
I have driven this year would be enormously improved 
by it), but enough space to allow two full-sized people, 
clothed in appropriate winter garments, to enter, 
sit down, and settle themselves comfortably without 
interference from each other’s elbows. It is not much 
to ask, that the driver should be able to steer with 
his left hand without having his duty arm “ braked” 
every now and then by his mate’s elbow, yet it is a 
condition rarely met with in “sports” and some 
other types of fast cars, where, above all others, 
complete insulation of the driver from outside 
interference is essential. 


In a fast car of my acquaintance, 
which has very beautiful lines, 
any amount of room in the back 
seats and very little (sideways) in the front, this 
difficulty is cvercome by setting the ‘near-side seat 
a few inches back, enabling the driver to move his 
left elbow freely. His companion’s right arm is behind 
and below it, and he can only wilfully be a nuisance. 
Why should one have to resort to these compromises 
in an expensive car, carrying a body built by a first- 
class coachbuilder of great repute ? It is just per- 
missible in a baby car, costing very little, but only 
just; and, as a matter of fact, many of the really 
small cars, with standard bodies, are not guilty of 
the sin. It seems as though the man who can pay 
up to 4200 and no more gets better attention than 
he who will go as far as {600 and more. 


The Price 
of Beauty. 


H. Abelson, of Hampstead, for the 


room in them for large 
and leather-clad folk. 
The newer car had 
much narrower seats, 
in which there was no 
room to shift and turn, 
to put one’s weight 
on one side or the 
other, or to free one’s 
arms. From the front there was no apparent differ- 
ence in the width of the two cars. They looked 
exactly the same, yet there was a difference of four 
inches in their waist-measurements. In striving to 
make his latest model 

look rakish, the maker 


THE DOUBLE-SIX “50"" DAIMLER ENCLOSED LIMOUSINE: A CAR OF QUALITY BUILT 


IN THE GRAND STYLE. 


liarity of taste on the part of the American motorist. 
It is a fashion not to be copied over here, where we 
certainly understand car-comfort better than any 
nation of motorists in the world. 


One of the most useful acces- 
sories I have seen for a_ long 
time is the Boyce luggage-brace, 
a most ingenious strap which has becn sent to me 
by Boyce Motor Accessories, Ltd., 7, Baron Street, 
N.1. One is almost inclined to make excuses for 
describing a gadget of this sort, but I have found it 
so remarkably successful that, remembering the 
troubles we all endure through the stubborn and 
unaccomodating nature of the ordinary strap on which 
we rely for the safety of suit-cases on the grid, I believe 
it will interest most people who use “ detachable ”’ 
luggage. It is very simple, consisting of a webbing 
strap with a double steel hook at one end, which 
engages with the grid, and with a cam-lever hook 
at the other. A sliding buckle regulates the length 
required, and once that has been fixed, all that is 
necessary to secure or release the luggage is to pull 
the lever on the locking device—a matter of one 
second. 

It cannot slip or work loose, although I have found 
that when it is new the webbing stretches a very little. 
No amount of rough riding seems to have any effect 
on it, and one’s luggage “stays put’’ in a way I 
have never known with ordinary straps. It is im- 
possible for it to slip backwards or forwards, and 
the correct tension (not very high, although 100 lb. 
can be got if you want it) keeps everything abso- 
lutely immovable. One brace, used lengthways, is 
enough to hold any amount of things. The prices vary 
from 8s. od. for the 4 ft. length, to 11s. 3d. for the ro ft. 
A really invaluable invention. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


A Proper 
Luggage-Strap. 





had failed to make any 
difference, and had, to 
my mind, spoilt a 
comfortable car. 


Shallow Naturally 
rs you can- 
not widen 

a very short car much, 
but few short cars, un- 
less they are babies, 
have any looks to lose. 
That in a_ normal 
length car the driver's 
companion should have 
to sit with his right 
arm round the driver's 
shoulders, as you see 
him doing every day, 
is absurd Another 
direction in which I 














hope to see some im- 
provement is in the 
depth of back - seat 
cushions in cheap cars. 
A shallow seat, which 


A FAMOUS RACING MOTORIST AND TWO OF HIS CARS: CAPTAIN MALCOLM CAMPBELL 
WITH A 40-50-H.P. “PHANTOM” ROLLS-ROYCE AND A 20-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE. 


This interesting photograph was taken outside Captain Malcolm Campbell's garage at Povey Cross. The 
Alsatian seen with his master in the foreground is described as an exceptionally well-bred dog. He 
looks as full of “go” as the “ Blue Bird’! 
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See this 
BETTER 
PUMP at the 
MOTOR 
SHOW 





STAND 290 
NEW HALL GALLERY 


It does twice the work 
with half the effort, be- 
cause it is really two 
pumps in one. An inter- 
nal high-pressure pump 
super-charged by an outer 
pump. Complete with a 
simple push-on connec- 
tion that fits all valves, 
and a reliable pressure 
gauge. A good car de- 
serves a Kismet - Duplex. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


KISMET-DUPLEX, 58/6 











KISMET-JUNIOR, 40/- LEVER 


SHORTER 


WM. TURNER & BRO, LTD. S=I HAVE YO 
EYRE ann - SHEFFIELD 6% a FE N T 4 i N aa W 
SHEE DUPLEX GEAR CHANGE 
lig glad ON THE AUSTIN 


eee | 


ke EY ae [2 AND I6 MODELS 7 
| | aN IT MAKES DRIVING EASIER 





















You will be surprised at the simplicity of gear- 
aan changing on the Austin 12 h.p. and 16 h.p. 


Ny ge Henry Segrav models. This is due to the ball-type gear- 


change mechanism now employed. The 
piloting the N APIER engined gear lever itself is longer, has a shorter travel 


ee a ee and is much more accessible. This and the 
Miss England thumb-size gas throttle and ignition levers 





mounted above the steering wheel make the 
*12’ and ‘16’ ‘even better than ever.’ 
































aw" % Originally designed to give utmost value for 
wr b . % money, the Austin has never fallen short 
a yo" Rie % of that high aim. And, whilst no radical 
wn é a) rotttea Nye Cis % changes have been found to be necessary in 
% @ .¢ ois ae al % Austin cars, improvements such as those 
é& 42h yund le Wor c COR nes, % mentioned above are from time to time 
i Sane wer vs cont % effected—thus always keeping the various 
i, OR poe on eet + ow models up-to-date. 
% sor 38" eee ¥ “4 ww NO REDUCTION IN PRICES 
\ Ear ue ws Austin From Austin ‘Sixteen’ From 
% el ‘Twelve’ £250 Light Six’ - £305 
| cm oO icc Triplex glass fitted throughout as standard to 
— all models. All exterior fittings chromium plated. 














,,, achieves GREAT BRITISH VICTORY 
using WAKEFIELD | 
London Depots: 


CASTROL a 


MOTOR OIL Service Station and Showrooms: Holland Park Hall, W.11 


—the product of an All—British Firm OLYMPIA - - STAND 91 
OLYMPIA MOTOR EXHIBITION Stand 394 Gallery & Read the AUSTIN MAGAZINE Every Month ¥ & 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefleld House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL- READER. 
tinued from Page 042 

his abilitv as a novelist shows itself with high success 
n this excellent novel, where a fictitious hero has 
to hold his own among the war-scarred immortals. 


ia 
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submission It is quite amusing, but too thin to 


1 
novel 
does 


story 


ado Miss Stern credit Victor E 


Whitechurch’s 
is also written round the lowly born. He 
not sparkle, but he has made a good 
out of the career of a fisherman's son who 
was drawn back to the sea at the last 
[t is just as well to warn readers 








not to be put off by the prologue of 
First and Last Collins ; 7s. od.) 
It as mild, but deceptively mild; 
the main narrative, where the big 
events happen, is full of action 
ind sustained interest 
The Monkey Tree’ (Chapman 
and Hall; 7s. 6d.), by Desmond 
Coke, is an uncommonly good study 
} of  ftamily Living with 
mother-in-law has 





nerves, 


never been judged 
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of the murder is cleverly done, and Edinburgh, or 
Carditt, or anywhere inside the Customs barrier and 
the Channel would have served Mr. Gilbert's purpose 
as well Another blemish is that the open window 
plays a very trivial part in the afian 

The Fighting Six’? (Methuen; 7s. Od.) 1s 
a fairv. story that can be confidently recom- 
mended to the boys and girls who have a_ proper 
respect for gipsv magi Such magic, to be more 
precise, aS can open the door to the fine old 
days when people not only believed in secret 
rooms, but possessed and even occupied them 
Miss Margaret Leveson-Gower knows how to weave 
spells, and to waft a family of six--the Fighting 
Roundheads and 


admirably 


Six—-into the lively times of 
Cavaliers Her charming © story Is 
illustrated by H. R. Millar 





to be the high- 
est wisdom, and 
when a voung 
man has been 
frayed by active 
service, and has 
been, moreover, a 
bit of a cub to 
begin with, the 











A UNIT OF THE FLEET OF THE LLOYD TRIESTINO LINE. THE OLDEST 
COMPANY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: THE “ VIE 


NAVIGATION 


Petruchio Chapman and Hall 7s. 6d.), by 
t;. KB Stern, is not up to her best form The modern 
Petruchio provokes comparisons, naturally, with his 
rototyvpe ind Laurence Ferrier, American, does 
Laurence married 
in Itahan peasant girl who (naturally enough, again) 
was very soon above herself in fine new clothes and 


not stand the ordeal verv well 


in expensive setting. 
ot her 


So the voung husband, weary 
tantrums, dragged her back to her native 
iage, and plumped her down to live with the goats 
and the chickens and all the rest of it. After which 
discovered that he himself was peasant- 
born, and that that was a sutticient reason for settling 
on the soil of Santa Nucia for the rest of his life, 
Modesta being by ths time tamed to complete 


Laurence 


and 


coming to grief, or nearly coming 


to gri 


compatibility of tooth-brush hygiene 
and the dominance of a monkey 


tree oO 


excellently told. And it is also 


very 


than can be said of 


Open 
by An 
strict 
but t 
Paris 
is a 


risks increase 
Here you have the 
NNA.” ex-ofhicer, not 

really a bad fellow, 
two quite gallant women, 


ef, over such obstacles as in- 


n the front lawn. It is most 


true to life Which is more 














‘“ Mystery of the 
Window "’ (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.), 
thony Gilbert. No one expects 
credibility in a_ thriller, 
he journey of the trunk to 
is an absurdity. Now this 
pity, because the masking 


IN THE 


“ VIENNA,” 


OF THE LLOYD TRIESTINO LINE: THE FIRST-CLASS 
SMOKING-ROOM. 


The Lloyd Triestino is the oldest navigation company in the Mediterranean, the first 

to establish regular, frequent, and comfortable services between Europe and the Orient. 

Its high standing is universally acknowledged, and its ships and its organisation are 
much appreciated by travellers. The ‘ Vienna’’ is a vessel of 9420 tons. 
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The Crossiey Exhibit consists of the following cars: 


20.9...... Enclosed Limousine ........ 
i, ae Standard Coachbuilt Saloon 


415.7....De Luxe Saloon 
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CROSSLEY 


A Crossley car has the physique of 
a battleship combined with the 
handiness of a speed-boat. It will 
stand the hills and the miles and 
give loyally of speed at any age. 
You can Keep a Crossley. 


|. Coachbuilt Sportsman’s Coupeé....... —— £550 
2-Litre Sports Saloon ................ yee Zak uaisaheseineseeee £675 
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So writes John Garden, of Inverurie, after 
travelling 300 miles on his Riley “9” 
to visit Shelsley Walsh for the recent 
Hill Climb. Continuing, he indicates that 
it was worth the time and worth the 
trouble to witness the remarkable success 
of his favourite car. 


Of that success The Autocar has said: 


“Event 1 for cars under formula... . 
secured 55 entries.... There were five 
awards under separate denominations, 
and Brooklands Type Riley Nines and 
T.T. Cars of that make simply ‘ walked off’ 


with all the first and most of the other 
prizes.” 








No wonder John Garden was pleased— 
no wonder this result caused a sensation 
in the Motoring World! 


And you — do you know this ‘“ Wonder 


Car”? If not, let us have. your name 
and address, in order that we may send 
you literature. 











9-H.P. 

Monaco II- - £298 
Special Series a. 

Model - - £325 
Biarritz - - £325 14-H.P. 
Special Series 

» e ° . 

Model - £352 Six-Cyl. 
Open Fabric 

Tourer - - £298 
ylang £325 Deauville Six- £495 
Open Coach- Stelvio II. £465 

built Tourer £298 Open Tourer £455 


Special Series 
Model - + £325 O LYM fo | A 


Two-Seater - £298 


Special Series 
special Seis as | STAND 86 




















ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD RILEY (covenrry) LTD. COVENTRY 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd, Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 LONDON - - 42, North Audley Street, W.1 


Distributing Organization 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE BACHELOR FATHER.” AT THE GLOBE. 
A I the age of sixty or so, Sir Basil Winterton, V. 

4 K.C.B., K.C.M.G., hard drinker and promis- 
cuous lover of women, developed a sense of solitude 
(or of paternity), and resolved to collect his children ; 
a boy, the son of an Anglo-Indian lady living in retire- 
ment at Cheltenham, and two girls, one the daughter 
of an Italian prima donna, domiciled in Florence, 
and the other the daughter of a music-hall singer 
resident in New York Inasmuch as all three were 
found to be talented, the boy a musical composer 
of promise, the Italian girl something of a singer, 
and the American telephone girl an intrepid fiver, 
Sir Basil was fairly well contented with his lawver's 
Nor did the eventual recog 
nition that the boy was not 


recovery of his progeny. 
really his son displease 
him very much; for it enabled him to put a senti- 
mental finish to the recovery by marrving the voung- 
ster to his Italian daughter, Maria, and by sanctioning 
the union of his American daughter 
lawyer. This, in brief, is the story of the American 
comedy written by Edward Childs Carpenter and 
produced recently at the Globe Theatre. As a matter 
of fact, ‘‘ The Bachelor Father’ is a pure farce, in 
which the social and comeedic side of the main plot 
is never so much as touched. It is worth seeing, 


Tony, with his 
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CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING.” 





_ 


To CORRESPONDENTS 


Letters intended for this department should 
addressed t 


ne Chess Editor, 1.L.N., Inveresk House, 346, Strand, W.C.2 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 4055. (By Norris EAsteER, BANSTEAD.) 





2r§; 2pS2pr; R3S1Q1; Kzk3r; 1B6; pPppp3; B2q4; 3b4: in two 
moves. |] 
Key-move BBs [Bb4—c5], threat KtBy 
If 1 Piych, 2. PRY: tf 2. - OB7 or R7, 2. OxQP; 





1. —— PK7, 2. QKtz; if 1. - RR5, 2. QBs; if 1 RBr, 
KtxBP >; if 1. Bx P, 2. BX B. The point of this problem 
is the “ valve’’ pawn play, the key-move allows the black. pawn to 
open the diagonal with a check, but obstructs the Queen’s line to QR7, 






































Alekhin adopted a defence invented by his opponent, and thereby 
lost his first game since ascending the throne. When Bogoljubow 
devised the poison he apparently invented the antidote, as White’s 
game is in a healthy state throughout, and Black seems to be con 
tinuously engaged in hazardous defence or unsound attack 
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ORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRoBLEM No, 4053 received from R B Cooke 


(Portland, Me.) and Senex (Darwen) ; of Problems 4051 and 4052 from 
R E Broughall Woods (Lusaka) ; of No. 4054 from F N (Vigo) and 
A Edmeston (Llandudno); of No. 4055 from Senex (Darwen), 
Wm Whitehouse (Kidderminster), A Edmeston (Llandudno), L W 
Catferata (Newark), P J. Wood (Wakefield), and T C Evans (Clap 
ham): and of No. 4056 from A Edmeston (Llandudno), P J Wood 
Wakefield), Wm Whitehouse (Kidderminster), H Richards (Hove), 
and F N (Vigo). 


HEMLOCK. 


In the fourth game of the world’s championship, given below, 


TO calnda ies a ui 


permitting the White pawn to cover and disclose mate A pretty Queen’s Pawn Opening.) 
variation is the move of the black KP, opening a line for the Q to ; : 
iS ’ WHITE BLACK WHITI BLACK 
le ~ = lating square, but a her line to Kkt2 und shutting off (Bogoljubow.) (Alekhin.) (Bogoljubow.) \lekhit +. 
he b, thus working a second valve in symmetrical 1 thematic rm. 1. POs KtKB3 White's attack on the hoddied 
sire , 4 ; 2. POB, PK3 sheep round d8& gives him ready 
PROBLEM No. 4057. By Rupotr L'Heruer (SCHOENEBE( k). 3. KtQB3 BKts uwecess to the threatened King’s 
BLACK (4 pieces 4. OKt3 PB4 wing. 
tide 5 Px P KtR3 - PBs 
Y i, y This is the deadly draught aa aa Bee 
y Y Z Y The idea is to be able to exchange | 73: 5 ? Ktk 
Z Yj 7 4, Vi jj Ly on c3 and establish a Kt (in lieu 74 I ACN 
SR LLL (0tA\_\ZZ7777. 3) on cs This gets Black into seri 
Yn af POR ped trouble, but an alternative, KtQ3 
/ » POR3Z B» Ktch <4 ! 
y Yi; WP oy | +e enn d seems to be met by 25. QB i 
5 Y 4 ) t ) ; ‘ “thn sy E 
Wee SEY Yii\ 3 |Z op! td = KtxKP; 26, BxPy and the Q 
— — — : 3 {aii is uncomfortable. ‘ 3 
Yi Ys sA Mii fi 7 | | 
Yj Y YY UYYy WY White plays to keep out the 45, QQ8! KtKB3 a 
Wl Wa Wt Yi KKt and Black to dig in the) “white’s 25th move settles th 
; 7 if, ae gyn game, as Black must now obstruct ; 
Yj. ». PK4 Castles the KB file, and with the fall of FI 
Yy 10. BB4 the BP his game goes to pieces. 2 
(AZ Bs 





























































White does not hit the ORt 2.6, Bx P KtB6ch 




















am : eS Y at once, but holds the centre and Famteioos. but futile 
however, partly on account of its amusing lines, and YY attacks the weak square d6 on) ae 
—— PF Yj hle and diagonal 4 ‘ 
partly because Mr. Aubrey Smith plays the title part 7 LL0- ee : OKts 8. OQ6 ORS 
in his most delightful vein of high comedy. UY. 11, RQr Ktkr Tf QxQ Bi sells 3 pawns 
Vy > KtK PO3 down, and the Wt ol the fatal 
Ville : is : ‘i PI d6 dominates the board 
“HAPPY FAMILIES.” AT THE GARRICK - Bix - ae Pee an 29. PKKt3 OR6 
The new Garrick piece Happy Families in Yi Yi with a nasty h it do : oy : , ; 
‘ = = d £ en LLL LE at 1 veautiful move o which 
writing which no fewer than three women authors iy Z betaine! ' K3. th there is no answer. The chan 
. , Now th 3 goes to 3, threater “Ste ™ . 
have collaborated—Miss Audry Carten, Miss Waveney ~ by POKty, to win the Kt sae oe have resigned a 
. . . 7 as the continuation affords a 
Carten, and Miss Jane Ross -probably owes somethi 1g b ‘“ pathetic spectac le We give the 
yf j i yirati Mr. Somerset Maugh: ’s famous : te : 14. KtQ4 OkK2 moves made as a matter 0 record 
of its ins} il wees to Mr. omerset Maugham’s famou WHITE (2 pieces). ae aeeiete RRe Hehe Ege sise io By Bagh Aig 
comedy, Our Betters Indeed, its leading actress In Forsvth Notatiot 8; 2p2Qpr; 8; 8; k1K5; 8; 8; 2b5.] 16. BK2 PR, the curtains of the death shamber 
Miss Constance Collier, is provided with a part not White to play and mate in three moves Black — struggles - reedom, | 30 PR3 
; ‘ be Z but remains weak on black squ s 7 cR> ] 
verv dissimilar from those which she and Miss Margaret In this ‘lone Queen miniature,”’ attention is directed to the svm- vhik are White oO ‘sia pei did , or B : 
ri trangement of the mating squares sicher = — 3 At B 
Bannerman played in that piece Miss Collier imper- ; Jy range 33 BKts a 
hs I + PK- ) IR 
sonates a married woman kept by a married man, who oe 17. PKS : a 34 QR4 
: i : CORRECT GAME ProspLemMs XXV. and XXVII from 18. Qx KI KtQ 33 BK 
is a respected but shady City financier Chis financiet H H yvapuram); of XXVIII. from John Hannan 19. QB3, PRY 36 RKt3 
has two daughters, who inherit their father’s lack Newb of NXIX. from A Heath (Rio de Janeiro) ; of 20 Castles RKt3 37. BBs 
a ral Fav a 4 aie +} XXX. fror de Vigo, R S (Melrose), and F N (Vigo): and 21.Q~<RI 35. 
of morals. ay is married to a doctor Du 1s the f XXXI. from H_ Richards (Hove), A G Z (New York), and In an ordinary p this la it long last, re q 
Continued on page FON (Vige capture would lool ut | sig ne 
2 
@ 
e 












Admission Thursday, Oct. 17 - - 
Fridays & Saturdays, 2 6, Other Days, 5/- 








Patron: H.M. The King. 


Organised by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders Limited. 


OCT. 17-26 


Daily 10 till 10 


Official Catalogue 1/6 Post Free, 


10 - 
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- — — ——_{~ ae se, —~ 
“4g 4 ae wee ate Ean Sai aie Ried ete oo 2 if 
_ | | 
™ || | 
Bil | 
e- 
i, 2: vt by CK Kyley is ? : Gig raved by v GY ayer 1 
: \Cq Dawien Mannoza & Ricuaro HUMPHREYS —-- = 


CNS — 2 
Shia ou UG ¢ Match took [ace al Doncaster € Le} e. * £27 th 77 7IO 
on a Guenty four foot Atage and was the third Dablac Gentoo 
between thoze lwo pug tlists. St tatled for atoul an Hour x % 
je Minutes a wad detsive in favour of « Mendoza —~ 


Six generations of sportsmen and 
athletes have proved the excellence 
of Guinness. 

The golfer or footballer of to-day 
finds in Guinness the same fine 
qualities that strengthened and 
heartened the prize fighter of seventy 
or one hundred years ago. 


GUINNESS 


FOR STRENGTH 


== SO Deo 
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G. EC) ELECTRICAL 












SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS, STORES 
AND !RONMONGERS 








MADE IN 
ENGLAND 


\ 





The pearl-grey finish, the characteristic 
of th PEARL OSRAM, prevents glare, 
and preserves the sight. These two 
points are worth knowing. Also PEARL 
OSRAMS are cheaper than glaring 
clear lamps. 


THE NATIONS SIGHT 
NEEDS OSRAM LIGHT 


Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, 
Kingsway, London, WC. 2 








ELECTRICITY IN DAILY LIFE 


By PROTONIUS 





ODD USES FOR ELECTRIC LIGH! 

NE of the chief reasons for the popularity of electric light is the 
() fact that it can, easily and instantly, be switched on or oft from 
any adjacent point. This advantage is not only a great convenience ; it 
is also a source of economy It does away with the tendency to leave 
lights burning in unoccupied rooms, on account of the trouble involved 
in “lighting up” by the older methods. With electric light, only the 


lamps actually in use need be kept burning. To the rising generation the 
act of switching off all lights when leaving a room has become almost 
automatic The habit has sunk so far into the sub-conscious — that 


frequently, without the least intention, people will, before closing a 
door, put a roomful of startled folk in darkness ! 
Although this facility of switching marked a radical departure in 
our domestic habits, people have tended to be very conservative about it 
They have not, as a rule, developed it beyond the elementary stage ol 


a swrtch at the door for one lamp or a pair of lamps ‘“ Multiple switch- 
ing,”’ which is the art of arranging the control of lamps from several 
points, is still a mystery to the great majority of householders Yet its 
application, in quite simple forms, can add greatly to the convenience 
and economy of electric light The most useful application of multiple 
switching is on staircases Where the hall light and the landing lights 


are each controlled by a single switch, it is almost necessary to keep 
one or more of them burning constantly in order to enable people to 
move up or down stairs in safety. But if things are so arranged that 
all the lights may be controlled from any floor, there is no need to waste 
light. Anyone going upstairs or downstairs switches the lights on in 


advance and switches them off in the rear. The advantage of this 
arrangement is almost obvious, but an astonishing number of people are 
still unfamiliar with it in their homes The ease and economy ot 


two-way or three-way switching soon cover the additional first cost. 
To these benefits we may add the facility, in times of emergency, of 
instantly iluminating all the stairways from a_ single point. Corridors 
and cellars afford another sphere for multiple switching. So does the 
garage, though it is generally neglected The switching arrangements 
in connection with the usual garage adjacent to a house are generally 
quite primitive. It may be necessary to alight to open the gate lead- 
ing from the roadway, but there is no reason why, by means of a switch 
near the gate, the drive, the exterior of the garage, and the interior as 
well should not be illuminated in advance Such lights, also, can be 
controlled either from the garage or from the interior of the house itself. 
With an equipment of this kind all groping in the dark for switches 
when the car is being taken out or in is avoided. Every garage should 
have a wall-plug for an electric hand-lamp, which is very useful for inspec 
tion purposes. Where the covered workshop type of insulated lamp-holdet 
is used, and the flex covered with a hard rubber sheath, the risk of 
shock is eliminated. The same wall-plug will serve to supply power for 
the small heaters which keep radiators from freezing in the coldest weather 

Some discussion has taken place recently on the subject of electric 


burglar-alarms. These devices seem to have a tendency to go off even 
though Bill Sikes is “‘ resting.’’ They tend, in fact, to be over-sensitive 
But no such fault is displayed by a burglar-alarm which relies on 
light to scare the marauder. A simple and quite positive device can 


be fitted to a garage door to switch on lights inside or outside the garage, 
and inside the house also, when the garage door is opened. There is 
nothing a burglar detests quite so fervently as a flood of light on the 
scene of his operations Anyone who is nervous of burglars in general 
may be recommended to fit outside the house a few powerful lamps, 
controlled from a convenient point inside the house Such an arrange- 
ment would give Raffles himself an attack of nerves 

A more normal arrangement for discouraging the enterprise of thieves 
is made possible with the use of a “time-switch.”’ A time-switch is a 
clock which, at any pre-determined hour, operates a switch, and so turns 
lights on or off Its most common: use is to control the window illumin- 
ation in shops, after the establishments are closed, but it may also be 
used to switch on the hall light in a house or flat which is anoccupied 


for the time being In this way the premises are made to appear 
occupied If desired, this ingenious form of deception may be carried 
to much more artistic lengths The lights in the sitting-rooms, kitchen, 


and bed-rooms may be switched on and off at such times as are neces- 

sary to give the illusion that the inhabitants are following their usual 

habits of working, dining, reading, playing bridge, and going to bed 
There is another subsidiary use of electric light which is not adopted 


as frequently as its advantages might suggest Special clectric lamps are 
available, which give a light of night-light strength. They are cither small 

neon "’ lamps, affording a soft rosy light, or on alternating current 
circuits alone—small “ transformer" lamps giving a light of two or three 
candle power. These lamps take a negligible amount of current lor 
nursery or sick-room use they are ideal 


“THE ROMANCE OF THE PORTUGUESE IN ABYSSINIA.” —( ontd. from p. 624) 
other things, of the souree of the Blue Nile, builder, careless of any hazard, ‘ th« 
most remarkable of all the Jesuits who jaboured so zealously’; Affonso Mendez, 
blundering in devotion, receiver of the Emperor Susenyos (Sceltan Sagad) into the 
Roman Catholic Church in February, 1626: all these did their utmost. But in 
1635 the Frank Alfonso’ had to confess defeat after rebellion and bloodshed had 
caused chaos, the abdication of the royal convert, an official restoration of the old 
faith, and the triumphant singing of ** At length the sheep of Ethiopia freed From 
the bold lions of the West Securely in their pastures feed. St Mark and Cyril's 
doctrines have o’ercome The follies of the Church of Rome. Rejoice, rejoi¢ e, sing 
Hallelujahs all, No more the western wolves Our Ethiopia shall enthrall.’ The 
pray-for-alls had undone the work of the fight-for-alls ! 

Not long afterwards “some French and Italian priests, neither Jesuits ror 
Portuguese, were sent to try to enter the country ; but they got no further than 
the coast, though their heads and their skins stuffed with dried grass were sent : 
an offering to the Abyssinian emperor by the Moslem ruler of the sea province, ith 
whom a treaty had been made to allow ‘no foreigners to penetrate into Ethiopia.” 

‘* Even to-day the ‘ gates of Abyssinia’ cannot be said to be very widely open.” 
The why and the wherefore have here been hinted at. Mr. Rey reveals them in 


their every aspect, learnedly, lucidly, and entertaining], It seemed to him “a 
task worth some effort,” this piecing together of records to create a complete 
story: none will disagree with him, and all should be duly grateful, There will 
be no rush to visit grandmother, in emulation of that particular Prester who 
preferred home cossetting to unsought instruction ! E.H. G 
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READ 
THE AUTHORISED LIFE STORY 


Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the 


DUKE of CONNAUGHT 


and Strathearn, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.S.1., &c. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE’ 


This 


Grahan, in collaboration with Major-General Sir George 


H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 


Remarkable, 





Intimate Biography, by Evelyn 


Aston, K.C.B., describes in 
human, vivid style, fitting to its 
subject, the eventful life of one 
of the most distinguished, be: 
loved — and_ hard - working — 
servants of the Empire. 


Beginning with the childhood and youth 
of “a very fine boy,” under the strict 
routine of the Royal nursery, the story 
reveals an early ardour for military life. 


“Dear Arthur is so just,” was the tribute 
of Queen Victoria, who, while giving 
her consent, was yet distressed by his 
earnest desire for active service in 
Egypt. 


“Romance and Marriage’ forms a 
chapter to itself. The Queen did not 
at first approve the Duke’s choice, but 
attended in state the most gorgeous and 
brilliant ceremonial of the day. 


Personal study of Egypt was followed by 
similar application to the problems of 
India; later came the Duke's appoint- 
ment to the Southern Command. 


Great services to his country everywhere 
—at home and in foreign countries, 
also in India, Ireland, South Africa 
and Canada ~ are mingled with family 
sorrows and joys in this graphic study 
of a world’s best worker. 


Now Appearing in 


“THE DAILY CHRONICLE” 


To follow this enthralling series otf personal Articles, 


place now with 


‘The 


your newsagent an order for 
Daily Chronicle.’’ 
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HINDES’ HAIR TINT 


Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour torthwith— 
brown, dark-brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn the hair. It is used by over a million peopie. Medical 
certificate accompanies each bottle, Chemists, Hairdress:rs & Stores, 2/6 or direct: 


HINDES, LTD., 60, Parker Street, Kingsway, London. 











has a style strength and durability 
only found in good workmanship. 


The chairs illustrated are a combination of 
cané and malacca which is a new development 


in fine canework.the natural malacea being used 


for the arms and framework thus ae 
-~ + “fendency-to soul_and ensuring longer life 
Stocked by the leading Furnishers. Fully illustrated 

Catalogue + chairs, tables, settees ete. post Free from Badept 


the 





DRYAD CANE WORKS, LEICES 











THE 
“NOVELTY ” 





an entirely new idea of 
Quilt 6' x 5' 


quality down, treated with 
ruched quilting in 5 shades of Art Silk shot taffeta. 
£8 7s. 6d.; Cushions 35/6 each; Bolster 4 Gns. 4' 6" Figured Mahogany 
Bedstead {10/18/6 


best 


Filled 


A special issue of books giving illustrations and patterns of our Down Quilt 


range and ‘THE HOME BEAUTIFUL,” our book on general furnishing, 
illustrated in colour, will be sent post free on mentioning The Illustrated 


London News. 
Loose Covers, 


The latter includes examples of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, 
Upholstery, Household Linens and China. 


Continent & Colonies supplied. 


Our showrooms, almost opposite CLAPHAM NORTH TUBE STATION; are 

easily reached by Tube in about 15 minutes from any London Terminus. 

Telegrams : ‘‘ Greatly London.’’ Hours of business 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Saturdays 

I p.m. Buses 5a, 32, 32¢, 32d, 51, 51a, 67, 80, 88, 88a, 89, 105 pass the door. 
’Phone: Battersea 0300. 


WILLIAMSON «COLE L?’ 


Furnishing Specialists. 


She Home Beautifull cirri. 














ATTRACTIVE 
COATS 
FOR 
PRESENT WEAR 


JE have in stock a 

varied and interesting 
collection of Coats, cut on 
particularly attractive lines 
and made from materials 
that we can recommend 
with the utmost confidence. 





(Mantle Department 


l‘loor.) 


Ground 


“The Countyx.” 

WELL - TAILORED COAT 
in shower -proof herringbone 
all - round 


tweed, cut with 


belt and practical pockets, 


and lined throughout © silk 
polonaise. In several good 


colours. 


° 1 Y 
Price 73 G NS. 
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THE PLA YHOUSES.—(Continued from Page h.) 
mistress of a friend’s husband. Daphne wants to be 
the mistress of a married politician; but, since he 
expects to become an Under-Secretary, and so can 
only take her as his temporary paramour, she pairs 
off with a stupid but titled young man just before 
curtain-fall. The authors want Daphne to be accepted 
as a tragic character, or, at any rate, to be regarded 
as a sort of Una. But the young lady is, after all, 
only a would-be husband-stealer; and her imper- 
sonator, Miss Audry Carten, scarcely succeeds as 
actress in carrying out her intentions as author. To 
the credit side of the play must be put some amusing 
and characteristic dialogue and some very diverting 
acting from Miss Collier, who might with advantage 
have been afforded more opportunities. Playgoers, in 
fact, who will accept witty and humorous lines in place 
of dramatic scenes, ought not to neglect the enter- 
tainment offered them by the Carten Sisters 
“FOLLOW THROUGH,” AT THE DOMINION. 
A play which engages the services of Mr. Leslic 
Henson, Mr. Mark Lester, Miss Elsie Randolph, and 
Miss Ivy Tresmand, ought to be highly comical 
and consistently tuneful. More especially when these 


excellent players are assisted by so talented a new 
recruit as the American soubrette, Miss Ada May. 
But “ Follow Through,” though it was admirably 


served by its interpreters and was responsible for 


the opening of a magnificent new theatre, proved 
something of a disappointment on the first night. 
This was due partly to the poverty of the musical 
score, which relies on one or two tunes repeated far 
too often, and to the over-elaboration of the mass- 
dancing. A big theatre like the Dominion must, of 
course, rely a good deal on the chorus; but their 
work ought not to be allowed to obstruct the business 
of the principals. Mr. Henson, as a golfer interested 
in the training of Miss Randolph and Miss Tresmand, 
rivals for the women’s championship of the links, 
makes perhaps a more amusing figure in musical 
comedy than he has ever cut before. But we want 
quantity from him as well as quality ; and he ought 
to be given a good deal more todo. So ought Mr. Lester, 
whose abilities are almost wasted in this show. 
MR. HACKETT'S TELEPHONE COMEDY. 
AT THE ST. MARTIN'S. 

Have we snapped down our receivers viciously 

on hearing “ Sorry You've Been Troubled’? Mr. 
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Hackett, in the bright comedy he has written for the 


St. Martin’s under this title, asks us to think more 
kindly of the telephone girl. Here she is: Phoebe 
Selsey by name, a cheerful, confused, sentimental 
little soul, at the switchboard of the Grand Hotel. 
Kept busily occupied by certain rooms, mobbed by 
visitors, pleasant and unpleasant, and thrilled by 
mystery—a dead body having been seen through an 
open door, and that body having been spirited away, 
Phoebe, made as engagingly feather-brained and 
sedately perplexed as the art of Miss Marion Lorne 
can accomplish, wonders about it all, and, with the 
help of a free-and-easy oil-prospector who has the 
confiding ways and genial levity we associate with 
Mr. Hugh Wakefield, gradually unravels the mystery. 
Though there is a pretty lady involved in the affair, 
made as pretty as you could wish by Miss Diana 
Wynyard, and a jealous husband (Mr. Neville Brook), 
and various persons on whom suspicion fastens, giving 
good acting parts to Mr. Robert Holmes, Mr. Leonard 
Upton, and Mr. Antony Holles, it is the comedy scenes 
between Miss Lorne and Mr. Wakefield that matter 
most, and both artists are to be found in their most 
entertaining mood. 








Wherever timber is used 
Solignum follows as a matter of 
course to protect it. In temper- 
ate climates, where dry rot and 
decay play havoc with unpro- 
tected timber—in the tropics, 
where the white ant is an 
even speedier agent of de- 
struction, Solignum is speci- 
fied by Governments, 
Municipalities, Railways 
and Building Contractors. 

In addition to its unequal- 

led value as a preserva- 

tive Solignum is an 
attractive stain for 
wood. The various 
colours in which it is 

‘made enable it to 
take the place of 
paint for decora- 
tive work, both in- 
side and outside, 

at an enorm- 
ous saving 

in initial cost 

and upkeep. 
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Pour Pays Latins: 
Y Etablissements Solignum 


Varommte 


/sland, Toronto, Canada. 
stamea & 
Dreservea with Soirgnun. 


Write for particulars 
and name of nearest 
Sole 
Manufacturers: E.Dept. 
Limited, 
Borough High St., 
London, S.E.1, Eng. 
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The Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for “‘ The Illustrated London News” 
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LET THE “GREAT EIGHT ” 
HELP YOU WHEN YOU GO 
TO PARIS AND BERLIN. 


T the Paris offices of “The Illustrated 

London News,” The Graphic,” “ The 
Sphere,” * The Sketch,” * The Tatler, “‘ The 
Bystander,” “Britannia and Eve,” ‘The 
Iliustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,” 
65 and 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and 
at Berlin, 211, Kurfiirstendamm, ihere is a 
comfortable Reading Room where current 
and back copies of all the “Great Eight’ 
publications may be read. In addition, advice 
and information will gladly be given free 
of charge on hotels, travel, amusements, 
shops, and the despatch of packages to 
all countries throughout the world. 
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NOVIO 





TOILET PAPER 


THIN, Soft, Strong and Silky. 
NOVIO ROLLS contain three or four times as 
| much as thick, cheap, inferior qualities. 


See the * Lancet's" opinion, 27th July 1907. 
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Luxury 


Cruising 
to the 


WEST 
INDIES 


AND FLORIDA 


in glorious 


Winter 
Sunshine 


HIS most delightful Cruise of 
11,700 miles commences on the 
23rd January, 1930. Forty-six 

days of healthful relaxation and real 
enjoyment by the world’s most charm- 
ing Cruising Steamer, the Blue Star 
Liner, ‘‘ Arandora Star,’”’ returning to 
England, March Io. 


Visiting MADEIRA, MARTINIQUE, 
TRINIDAD, BARBADOS, VENEZUELA, 
CURACAO, PANAMA CANAL, 
JAMAICA, HAVANA, NASSAU, 
BERMUDA, AZORES, and AMERICA’S 
GREAT WINTER PLAYGROUND, 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, 
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No vessel in the world so 
effectively combines charm 
with comfort and luxury as 


THE BLUE STAR LINER 


STAR 


Every stateroom a cabin-de- 
luxe. Stately public rooms. 
Glorious clear games decks. 
Restful sun deck away 
from the games. Open-air 
swimming-pool. 
Early Bookings have the choice 
of berths. Write for particulars 
to-day, also for Cruises of 
the ‘‘ Arandora Star’’ to the 
Mediterranean this Autumn. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671). 


Liverpool : Dock Board Buildings, and Principal Tourist Agents. 
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EMBLEM 


ASSORTED BISCUITS 


For variety this assortment is unique 
ere is a wonderful array of 18 
different kinds to tempt the most 
jaded appetite. The flavour of the 
irst biscuit you try is Good— the 
second one Better-and so on until you 
find yourself trying to anticipate the 
Flavour of the next one you eat. 


Nade only by 


CARRS Yh CARLISLE 
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Famous Women 


of History 





MESSALINA . . 


** Meanwhile, Messalina and her new 
husband were simply enjoying them- 
selves. It was full autumn, the time of 
the vintage. Her home was full of 
winepresses and overflowing vats, women 
in fawn skins were capering about like 
Bacchanals, while, in their midst, with 
streaming hair, she brandished a thyrsus, 
and by her side Silius, crowned with ivy 
and shod with buskins, reeled amid the 
yelling crew. One of the revellers, 
having climbed a tree, was asked what 
he saw, and replied, ‘ An ugly squall 
coming up from Ostia’; but this 
sinister remark attracted no attention, 
till the news came that Claudius, bent 
on vengeance, was on his way to Rome. 
Then, indeed, the party broke up: 
Silius went off to his business at the 
Forum, the revellers slunk away, 
centurions appeared and made a number 
of arrests. 





But Messalina still had one card to 
a 


Every month this series of articles, brilliantly illustrated in colour and black-and- 
white by the famous classical artist, Fortunio Matania, R.I., goes from strength 
to strength. 

As a “ human document” and a page of history, each one seems more compelling, 
more dramatic than the last. 

Judith, Helen of Troy, Boadicea, Susanna, Sappho . . . and now Messalina, the 
avaricious, unscrupulous wife of the Roman Emperor, Claudius. 


The story of Messalina’s triumph and tragedy is one of the outstanding features in 
the October Number of BRITANNIA & EVE. 


Fiction, fashion, better housekeeping, sport, motoring, the theatre—all 





are embraced in the most entertaining magazine on the bookstalis— 


PRRITANNIA 
and EVE 


Get the October Number — Now on Sale — One Shilling 


British National Newspapers Ltd 











